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MERRIMACK VALLEY MANUFACTURING: 
PAST AND PRESENT 


Hlampsh 
om the Centra 


Tlampsh 


VOU 


HE manufacturing towns of the 
\lerrimack \ illey 
of Ameri 


In the first half of the nineteenth 


make up one 


i's oldest industrial 
reas 
century, the rapid rise of this region to 


industrial prominence, based on wate 


powered textile manufactures, attracted 
world-wide attention. Later, large num 
bers of shoe factories began to enter the 
ind 
type ol 


irly 


\lerrimac k today these re 


region, 


is the leading manutac 


Since the ¢ nineteen twen 


he formerly-prosperous — textile 


ndustryv, the foundation of the valley's 


economy, has suffered a disastrous de 


causing chronic unemployment in 


he borin rly 


cline, 
many ol t highly specialized 


mull 


bee ome 


textile LOW]S, and some otf these 


have “depressed areas.”’ It is 
the purpose ol this study to investigate 


\Mlerrimack Valley 


manulacturing ind to assess the MMpact 


recent changes 11) 
ot these changes on the region 
studied 


\lerri 


mack Valley manufactures are primarily 


\lanufacturing trends will be 


largely in terms of employment 


labor-oriented the Y use large amounts 
of labor, and labor 


total cost ol produc tion. 


isa large part ol the 


Inspection of a map showing the dis 
tribution of manufacturing employment 


Fig. 1 


towns as 


in eastern New England 
Merrimack Valley 


tinct unit, separated from other major 


the 


manufacturing concentrations by non 


industrial zones ol appre table width 


and unified by a distinctive set of site 


and industrial structure characteristics 
\s defined in this study, the Merrimack 


the 


consists ol 


manulacturmg 
New 
\lerrimack, and Hillsborough, together 
the 


revion 
Be Iknap, 


Hampshire counties ol 


with Massachusetts employment 


office areas ol | owell, | awrence, H ivel 


Fig. 2 


hill, and Newburyport 


BEGINNINGS OF AMIERRIMACK 


VALLE\ 


Pu 
\MIANUFACTURING 


In the vallev of the Merrimack 


\mert as 


were 


established some ot first true 
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industrial towns. Outstanding among 


Manchester 
(1848), all of 


which were based on water power devel- 


these are Lowell (1823 


(1838 and Lawrence 
and 
mull 


These places were rural towns 


oped at major falls in the river, 


were, from their beginnings, 


towns.” 


before industrialization, and are among 
Figures in parentheses indicate the dates of 

the first major water power development 

whi h large 


\t Lowell 


chester the: 


scale factor industr was based 

then part of Chelmsford d Ma 
Derrvtield), small mills of various 
existence prior to these dat 


ty pe were 
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MANUF ACTURING 
EMPLOYMENT 





Lise sno] 


in eastern New | la d, 1947 


the industrial 


revolution in the United States (Fig. 3 


the earliest products ol 


The success of manufacturing in these 
early centers led to the establishment of 
mill 
advantageous for water power develop- 
the end of the Civil War 


there were approximately 55,000 people 


other, smaller towns at sites less 


ment, and by 


working in Merrimack Vallev factories. 
\lthough small woolen mills were estab- 
lished at a number of falls in the Merri- 


Valley 


the 19th Century, 


during the early vears ol 
the 


Wit k 


first large mills 
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textiles and shoes 


is still great 
Ing in importance 


were almost all cotton producing estab- 
lishments, and these provided the basis 
for the development of the first real mill 


towns. In later vears, woolen, knitting, 


and worsted mills* were to dominate cer- 
Knitting mills were ¢ stablished in al d around 
about 1850 The first 
signilicant developme it ol mills began 

the Merrimack Valle) the Civil 
War when large plants were Lawrence 
Pacitic Mills), and Lowell, Mass Hamiultor 
Co and in Manchester, N. H \moskeag 
Manufacturing Co See Malcolm Keir, \/anu 
New York, 1928), p. 391 


Laconia from onwards 
worsted 
before 


built at 


just 


facturin 


\IANUFACTURING 


yy 


2 
6 a” 


lle, emplovme nt structure 
though electrica 


| 
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MANUFACTURING 
EMPLOYMENT 


| 
| 
| 


1957 


Dependence upon two problem industries 
products manufacturing has been rapidly increas 


tain towns or groups of towns, but never 
did 
the 


workers as 
The 


manufacturing 


they employ as many 


manutacturers. early 
ot 


was based almost exclusively on the use 


cotton 


development textile 


of water power,’ an abundant local re- 
that 


source was complemented by a 


‘Not until after the Civil War, when im- 
provements in railroad transportation made the 
use of coal economical and convenient, did steam 
powered mills become common. See Caroline E. 
Ware, The Early New Englan Vanu- 
facture 1 Study Industrial Begi ves (Be 
ton, 1931), p. 82 


in 
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plentiful supply of intelligent labor 


(primarily female) drawn from the farms 
region. The ex- 
Merrimack Valley 


assets was made possible by the enter- 


and villages of the 


ploitation of these 


prise and capital of seacoast merchants 
and the ingenuity of Yankee mechanics. 

Boot and shoe manufacture, which as 
a factory industry was later to become 
a mainstay of the Merrimack economy, 


was well established as a hand industry 


Hand shoe manufacture, first by individual 
settlers, and later by cobblers who served local 
began with White penetration of this re 
gion In the years following 1800, Haverhill 
and other towns in the lower Valley developed 
is centers of localized hand shoc 
the “ system in which shoe parts were 
cut and distributed by central shoe shops, 
together in homes, and then collected ag 
the central shop for distant 
Only after 1860 did 
manufacturing 


needs, 


industry, using 
dome stic”’ 
sewn 


by 


markets 


un 
sale Il 
the mechanization of shoe 
convert tral shoe 
into a true machine-equipped factory See 
Edward M. Hoover, “Location of the Shoe 
Industry in the United States,’’ Quarterly Journ 
of Econs., Vol. 47, 3 


the cer 


shop 


Fic. 3. 
temporary 


Workers’ housing built in the 1840's, 
mills at the end of the street 
be seen here, the early housing was substa 
blocks present a far more pleasing scene that 


Because Manchester did not exist before its 

developers had not only to build water works and mills, but also housing for their workers 

tial and attractive. 
most of the newer working-class districts of Manchester 
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in the first decades of the 19th Century, 
employing the domestic system, in and 
Haverhill. 


was an expansion of the older shoe in- 


around This development 


dustry of Lynn and adjacent towns on 
the ‘‘North Shore” Massachusetts 
Bay. The factory that 


spread over the Merrimack Valley after 


ol 


shoe industry 


the Civil War arrived too late to make 


use of the most favorable water power 


As a 


sites. ' result, the shoe industry 

® Tn some places, such as Manchester, textile 
companies controlled much of the land suitable 
for industrial particularly that 
based this means, to 
through local 
government and organizations, ible 
to influence the establishment of enterprises 
likely to be signiti int competitors for the labor 
supply. Thus, start 
in Manchester by locating on 
the city on land that Amoskeag never ow 
Daniel Creamer and Charles W. Coulter, La 
and the Shut-Down of lmoskeag Textile Mills, 
Works Projects Administration National Re 
search Project, Report No. L-5 (Philadelphia, 
November, 1939), p. 116. 


development, 
ind 


exe rted 


water by 


with 


ol power, 


gether pressures 


CIVIE were 


“The shoe industry got its 


the outskirts of 


ned 


= 
he 


je 


\moskeag mills, Manchester, N. H., 


with con 
mills, the 

\s can 
\moskeag 


Indeed, even today, these 
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has been much less related to the waters 
Merrimack Valley than 
availability of suitable labor in its towns. 


In 


centers, foundries and machine shops, 


ot the to the 


the larger textile manufacturing 
at first set up to repair and supply mMa- 


lox al 
the 


chinery for mills, began to spe- 


cialize in manufacture not only of 


textile machinery, but also of many othe 


types ol machines, even locomotives.’ 


Other industries that became important 
Valles 


working and paper manufacture 


wood 
Wood 


working was, in some places, particularly 


in the Merrimack were 


the upper part ol the valley, based on 


local forest resources, while elsewhere it 


was oriented to urban markets. Paper 


manufacturing was at first a small-scale 


enterprise, using watel power and also 


requiring a supply-of clear, soft water 


for processing; usually it was further 


locahzed by the availability of rags, 


which were abundant in this populous, 
textile-producing region, and by proxim 
and 


New 
\fter the 1860's, the development of the 


ity to the printers publishers ot 


Boston and other England cities. 
techniques of wood pulp manufacture 
Eng 


the Merri 


made the forests of northern New 

land a resource for some of 

mack Valley paper mills. 

VALLEY DURING 

INDUSTRIAL HEYDAY 
1909-1919 


\MIERRIMACK 
ITs 


Hi 


During the decade 1909-1919, Merri- 


mack Valley factories employed approx- 


labor 
Fable | 


\s during most of the previous century, 


imately force 


150,000 people, a 


not equaled before or since 


the industrial structure of this period 


was dominated by textile manufactur- 


Textile mills were evervwhere im- 


ing. 

Important of textile machinery 
manufacture developed at Lowell, Laconia, and 
Franklin. Locomotives were made in Lawrence, 
Lowell, and North Andover in the 1830's, 1840's, 
ind 1850's, Manche from 1849 until 
the vears of the t century 


centers 


and in ter 


early pres 


rURING: PAST AND PRESENT 8] 


portant, and employed approximately 
all the industrial workers in 
(Fig. 4 
by 


one-half of 
the valley The boot and shoe 


industry was this time the second 


ranking industry, engaging about 
fifth 


but it was largely confined to the lower 


One- 
of the manufacturing labor force, 
part of the valley. A distinctive feature 
of the 
tern, at this and earlier periods, was the 
ol ol 
or Thus, 


Merrimack manufacturing pat- 


sper ialization towhs or wveroups 


towns in one two industries. 


in Haverhill and the towns to the east, 
dominant. 


mull 


towns, with woolens and worsteds pre- 


shoe manufactures were 


Lawrence and Lowell were textile 
dominant in the former, and cottons, in 
the latter. In southern New Hampshire, 
Manchester and Nashua were primarily 
cotton centers, but both also had impor- 


did 


The dual dominance ol 


tant shoe industries, as adjacent 
smaller towns. 
bevond 
ol 


to the 


and shoes extended 
Manchester 


Sur ook 


cottons 


and up the valley the 
River to Pittsheld, but 
the industrial 


Here, 


textiles were also by far the largest single 


north, in upper valley, 


structures were more diversified. 
but mills were absent 
north of the Suncook Valley, 


mills (concentrated around Laconia 


industry, cotton 
and hosiery 
and 

ol 


ol 


formed the basis 


In 


the valley, the combined employment 


woolen factories 


textile activity. this upper part 
of wood products, the pulp and paper 
manutactur- 


al- 


most equaled that of textile mills, while 


industries, and machinery 


ing (particularly textile machinery 
shoe shops plaved but an insignificant 


role 


DECLINI 


The vears that followed the First 


World War 
severe competition in 
This 


brought about by the continued opera- 


were a time of increasingly 


the textile and 


shoe trades. competition was 


tion of excess capacity built up under 
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the impetus of war-time demands. In 
these industries, labor costs are a critical 
part of the total costs of production, and 
the relatively highly-paid, militant labor 
Valley, 


bined with the greater age and generally 


forces of the Merrimack com- 
2 
less efficient nature of its plants, placed 
this area at a disadvantage relative to 
newer competitors in other parts of the 
country. Throughout this period a 
continuous exodus from older industrial 
centers to new locations with untapped 


labor pools took place. 


(sEOGRAPHY 





MANUFAC TURING 
EMPLOYMENT 





iployment in the Merrimack Valley, 1919. 


This situation affected most acutely 


the oldest and largest Merrimack Valley 
industry—the cotton mills. The com- 
petition of lower cost producers in the 
South 


and, by the 


Piedmont became. intoler- 


able, 


decline of the Merrimack Valley cotton 


soon 


mid-twenties, the 


textile industry well under way. 


It was in 1926 that the ‘‘Cotton Grow- 


ing States”’ first surpassed New England 
in numbers of active cotton spindles, 


and from that time onwards the South 


has drawn farther and farther ahead. 
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As a 


manufacture had begun 


matter of fact, southern cotton 


Wan ‘ars 


earlier; it was in the decade of the 


1SS0's large-s ile cotton in- 


that the 
was established on the Southern 


\fter 1900, 


dustry 
Piedmont. the Piedmont 
cotton industry grew very rapidly, but 


the yreatl expansion of markets, aided 


World War, 


mand for cottons abreast of produc tion, 


by the First kept the de- 
ind prices remained high, bringing gen 


With 1920's came 


dem il "a 


eral prosperity the 


slackened lower and 


hard 
the high-cost producers. 

he decline of Merrimack 
Valley cottonm 


pric es, 


times for all, but particularly for 


secular 


inul turine was 


matched by similar nds in the knit- 


ting mills, and this decline, combined 


vith temporary depression in the woolen 


and worsted trades, together with lack 


of growth and movement away from 


traditional centers in the shoe industry, 


was calamitous for the region. Pros 


perity in other lines of manufacturing 


could not counterbalance the unhealthy 
condition of the basic industries, and, 
by 1929, before the national depression 
\lerrimack Valle, 


had begun, the Was 


100 
100 


100 
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Nearly 
id lost employ- 
1919, and for the 
the 


already a depressed irea. every 


major industrial center | 


ment since region as 


a whole, agyvregate loss during the 


decade exceeded $0,000 iobs; indeed, 


manulacturing employment 


1899 


Was 
Table I)! 
the 1930's 
Merrimack 
ind 


| onomu 


how 
below the levels of 

The 
accelerated the 


Valley 


paraly zed all 


( reat Depression ol 
closing ol 
knitting mills 


cotton and 


other forms ol 
ictivitv. Employment levels sank eve 


lowe The « losing, never to reopen, ol 


the vast Amoskeag mills of Manchester 
in December, 1935, marked the nadir of 


the Vallev’s kor 


nearly al been 


fortunes (Fig. 5 


century, these mills had 


the basis of Manchester’s economy, and 


it was about them that the city had 


erown \t their peak employment, in 
1922, the Amoskeag mills engaged 17,500 
1935, thev g 


as 11.000 pel 


workers, and, even in ive 


employment to as many 


The closing of these mills dealt 


sons.” 


\Mlanchester a blow from which it has 
>See Creat nd Coulter Letter of 
lransmittat i VV. and pp. 68 70; and also 

Report England 1 
nference of New | la 


New England 


Industry 
id Gov 
ittee o1 the Textile 


1953), p. 304 


1947-1954 
f 194 
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ies 
7 en Bee 
FG. 


plex 


Mm Ms 5. Even today, the Amoskeag mills (Man 


west bank are newer and were not water-powered. 
dustries, Inc., and is occupied by many lig 


Highway is shown under construction o1 


the west 
Peter E. Caikauskas 


not yet recovered.’ Other less spectac- 


ular, but collectively damaging factory 


closings, occurred in towns all over the 
region, so that despite a general upturn 

the latter of the 
total manufacturing em- 
ployment in 1939 was still more than 
12,000 less than in 1929, and a 
60 the 


of activity in years 


decade, the 


dismal 


per cent of levels of the pros- 

‘Manchester unemployment rates have con 
sistent], been greater than the av erage for New 
Hampshire and for the United States as a whole, 
see William J. Roy, The Manchester Economy 
(New Hampshire Division of Ejnployment 
Sec urity, Concord, N H is May, 19535), lable 38, 
p. 73; and also Employment Summary for Nez 
Hampshire, 1957 (New Hampshire Department 
of Employment Security, Concord, N. H., No 
vember, 1957), Table 19, p. 56 


ht industries, 


hester, N. H.) are an impressive industrial com 


The mills line both sides of the Merrimack River, and the dam is seen in the left foreground 
lhe older mills flank the canals along the east bank for approximately a mile. 


The mills on the 
This complex is now owned by Amoskeag In 
warehouses, The F. E. Everett 


bank of the (“*\ Monocrat Photo,”’ by 


and stores. 
river 


perous 1909-1919 period. It 


dent that the disastrous losses of textile 


Was eVI- 


jobs were not being compensated for by 
ot 
even though continuing decentralization 


expansion in other 


types industry, 


of shoe manufacturing brought some 
new jobs to New Hampshire portions of 


the valley. 


DURING 
AND THI 
PERIOD 


RESPITE: PROSPERITY 
WorLpD War II 


RECONVERSION 


The of industrial activity 
that came with the onset of the Second 
World War afforded the depressed Mer- 


Valley 


upsurge 


rimack an interlude of relative 
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Wat 


clothing and shoes were so great 


prosperity. time demands for 
that 
even marginal producers were able to 
as materials and labor 


lhe 


trades, 


operate, SO long 


were available revival in the 


textile and shoe together with 


expansion in most other types of activi 


ties, particularly metalworking, reversed 


the downward trend of the 


previous 


20 vears. On the basis of 


“pent-up” 
consumer demand, this prosperity con 
“reconversion 
Merrimack Valley 


manufacturing employment 
1939 by 


tinued into the post-wa1 
period, and, in 1947, 
totals ex 
ceeded those ol 


0 O00 


more than 


jobs and stood at the highest 


1919 


be noted that there were still more than 


levels since However, it should 


35.000 fewer people emploved than dur 


Ine the prosperous 1909 1919 decade, 


ind that this record 


compares Very 
unfavorably with the national trend 
New England 

\nd, equally iunportant, ho 


the 


ind 
the 


Pable | 


fundamental 


even regional trend 


changes in industrial 
structure had taken place. 

Despite the severe losses of the pre 
vious quarter-century, 


1947, still 


\lerrimack 


textiles were, 1n 
the largest the 
Valley 
providing 45 per cent of the total manu 


Table | al dl 


manufacture had less 


segment ol 
industrial structure, 
facturing employment 
lig. 6 Shoe 
than half the employment of the textil 


mills 


20 per cent of the total), but it 


| ibor 


industry, 


nearly four times. the 


engaged 


force of the third-ranking 


machinery making. In this con 


part, 


tinuing specialization in textiles and 


shoes was a reflection of the war-time 


and immediate post-war prosperity of 


these industries But, unfortunately, 


ilso evidence that the 
1920's and 1930's 


this situation was 


textile losses of the 
had not been made up bv increases in 
Thus the 


Merrimack Valley region was still domi 


other types of manufacturing 


nated to a dangerous degree by two 


MANUFACTURING 
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“problem” industries—textiles and 


shoes Diversification had not 


cu hieved. 


THe Post-war DECADE, 


1947 
Valley, the 

tL resumption of 
ind 


temporarily by the 


1957 


\lerrimack 


War period has brought 


kor the post 
trends that began 30 vears earliet 
halted only 

Second World War. 
textile industry 
the 


were 
Phe exodus of the 
has beet resumed I) 
1947 and 1957, the 


workers ene iged 1] 


vears between 


number ol this ac- 


tivity decreased by itely 


Lpproxin 


38,500 or 67 per cent, a 


loss sO ereal 
that it depressed the venel il employ 
ment level of the entire region As a 

the 


fallen fron 


result, textile industry has finally 
rank amone the 1 
\lerrimack \ tlles 


position that it had held since the 


ible 


first 


factures of the 


ception of tactory ndustry | 


and it 0 


~ 


The long continued decline of cotto 


ec bv 


manufacturing has now been jon 


the shutting down and closi 


S 


woolen and worsted mills in 


ominously to the history of cot 
Duri 


decade the most spectac ulat textile mull 


similar 


tons during the 1920's the past 


have 


closings occurred Lawrence, 


where the liquidation of giant 


wool. 
ind worsted plants has reduced textile 


employment by nearly 24,000 (big 


ln Nashua, 
ind Jackson cotton a 


mills, 


nated about 


the closi vy 


Pextron, 
$500 jobs Phe 


operated by 


It is perhaps tr 
decline fro 
( nplovme t 
Willi 


1947 with that i 
sel ploy e1 
Willia 

nd J / 
New 
“ I 
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these large mills has attracted greatest 


attention, but, unfortunately, these mi 
fortunes have been accompanied by the 
shutting down of smaller mills in many 
other Merrimack Valley towns. 

The one bright spot in the dismal tex- 
tile picture is the modest expansion in 


knitting-mill the 


employment during 


This statement is based on ex 


detailed employment terviews 
with employment officials fortu 
nately, the law prohibitis y public statis 
tics that information ual 
establishments has restricted the 

data and makes it impossible to cl ires lo 
speciti 


statistics 
service 


disclose 


othce areas or 
data for the 
only figure that can be given for the Massachu 
ireas is total knitting mill employment in 
the portion of the Merrimack Valle 1 
that state: 1947-1386 employees; 1957 
employees; figures were compiled from data in 
the files of the Massachusetts Division of Em 
ployment Security. For the New 
part of the Merrimack Valley, state 
totals are relevant 
state’s knitting 


counties, or t | nt 


whole The 


uniform region as a 


setts 


within 
1428 


H impshire 


because li€ irly 


mills are located 


Chemi 


Rubbe 
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post-war period, continuing a_ trend 


which began in the latter years of the 


Depression decade." 


The causes of the long decline of the 
in the Merrimack Val- 
lev are well known, and at this point it 


cotton industry 


is more pertinent 


the 


to inquire into the 


basis. for existence of the small 


Valley towns. Employment in New Hampshire 
1909 3129- 1914 3328. 1919 

979; =1925—2444; 1929—2077; 1939—1144; 
1947-1528; 1954-1903; data are from the 
l'nited States Census, 1900, 1910,1920, 1930, and 
1940, and the Censu 1947 and 
1954 Figures for the 1929 are for 
1939 1954 


ine rease 1 


<nitting mills: 


Vanu actures, 
1909 
figures for the vears 
The 
knitting mill employment is obviously too small 
to counteract. the other 
mills and revealed in. the 
region il statistics of Table II, nor in the heures 
for the major textile centers given in Table ITI 
Howeve ¥ the favorable textile trends in Belk lap 
County do reflect the expansion of knitting mill 


ictivitV in and rou id I iCOMla, 


Fable ITI 


years 


re earners: 


Lor productior workers 


large losses in textile 


consequel tly is not 


and are ¢ vice nt 


186,350 177,459 
135 180** 
§.912 7,105 
7.041 110,252 
3,971 4,143** 
19,202 
20* 15** 


3,883 


57,690 


5. 794** 
).710** 
1,184 090** 
3.3608 4.951** 
4.067 


595 942** 


3,936 


3,346 


208 1,3190** 
490 6,926 
202 1,345** 
013 1,000** 
777% 2 561** 
205 7,723 
19,977 
734** 
2117* 
2,016** } 624" 
550* 38 D** 
) 432** | 730** 
8.441 + 574 
32.848 
6,148 


12,368 


1.548 
1.993 


2,501 
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rABLE Ill 


M 


38,251 
14.855 


13.396 


35.0% 


06 
13,704 
69 


614 
156 


909 


amount of cotton manufacturing now lo- The post-war decline in Merrimack 
cated in the region. The cotton produc Valley woolen and worsted activity is, 
tion that is found in this area today in part, an aspect of a general depression 
consists of less-competitive types of in American wool manufacturing.  Be- 


special-purpose fabrics whose manutlac tween 1947 and 1957, United States 


ture requires skilled labor, and whose wool textile production declined by ap- 


price will support the relatively high proximately 25 per cent,'* and, during 
wages that are characteristic in the the period 1947-1956, the number ot 
\lerrimack Valley. Some otf these cot- people emploved fell by 82,000, or 46 
ton manutacturers were formerly the per cen! Phe yenerally depressed 
profitable subdivisions of larger mills condition of the woolen trade could not 
that have closed, and here new firms but be reflected in a region that has 
have been set up, taking advantage of long had a large share of this industry. 
the opportunity offered by going con More disturbing than the recent de- 


cerns possessing accumulated 1 cline of wool textile employment within 


rial and labor skills the Merrimack Valley, however, is the 
he Dak. $652. aw ace time rapid expansion of this industry in the 

hourly earnings of cotton m rkers were as South, particularly in the Piedmont re 

follows: | S vera ‘ ind, . : 

$1.38: Middle Atlantic | outheast 7 gion, and also the fact that this growth 

Southwest, $1.03 1 | 

products ost t | ; 

mills, average ear wer Ven established branches of northern com- 

land a $1.27 h non 

Shapiro and Chat 1 st oe Data from Federal Reserve Bulletin, 

Problems id Wag truc I tto : No. 3, March, 1958, p 345 


tiles,”’ Monthly Le Data are from 1947 Cen 
\ugust, 1952, pp. 140-149 ! 


has -been made up largely of newly- 
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panies During the 1949-1956 period, 


the South increased its share of United 
States woolen spindles from 12 to 20 pet 
ot 


worsted spindles from 5 to 34 per cent 


cent, and its. share the nation’s 


The factors causing expansion of the 


southern worsted industry are similar to 
those that earlier affected the growth of 
Most significant is the 


labor 


labor-oriented 


cotton textiles 


lower level of southern 


costs, 
industry 


differ 


which, in this 
Other 


South 


are of crucial Importance e 
Lie lude 
fuel 
attitudes 
ol 


entials favorable to the 


lower tax rates, lower power and 


costs, and more favorable 


toward the woolen textile industry 


I 1 Lhst 
p. 817, and Sf 
1958, p 


the nun ot 


1953 
ted State 804. It should 


) 
wook 


lv declined d 


ol worsted spl dine rhe 


fold 


195? 


ed almost three 
In April-May 


hourly earnings of prod 


follows | 
. Middle 


ills were as 
ngland, $1 
91.19; 


nd worsted n 
$1.45; New | 
$1.47: Southe 
Pacitic Coast 
d Worsted 
1952," Montl 
tober, 1952, pp. 403-408 
rse, labor cost is not te 
ne, and att | t it 


1] 
Hhictng 


$1 


would be very 
objective COMparisons betwee 
of labor 1 the Merri 
other regions I rtu 


parisons 
to cony 


the productivity 
Valley and in 
data 
While 
ol units of 


for su h Col 
it is possible 
output per ma 
ufactures per 

do not realh express the spe 


ion of the labor fores 


o mat 
ty pe ) 
‘ Lhe 

labor, and 


to productio 
measure only production per hour o 
this is affected by a large number separat 
though interrelated cludi the efh 
ciency of machinery rates ol operation, types ol 
t igen t, as well s 


ol 
factors, 


of 


products, efficiency m 
the skill and effort of the 


labor 


id very 


workers 
parisons ol productivity a 
nploy 
comparisons, eve 
own plants More comma ly the q 
labor productivity is answered 
the plant is able to compete ettect 
the labor force as efticic 


labor likel be ch 
itive,” a la ld 


to make, a few ¢ 


ide scientific thei 


1IesStTlO ol 


ill if 


ively ind 


npiri 


management regards 
ind 
scribed as 
ich 


satistactory, 
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has beet Ss unscientil 


ill, the re 


prod 


wh 
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IQS 


labor, community, and 


vovernment. 


Furthermore, as woolen and worsted 


plants become more numerous in the 


South, it New 
' 


ol 


is to be expected that 
advantages 


| neland’s traditional 


proximity to 1 material markets, 


ol 


ized banking facilities, research facilities, 


aw 


availability trained workers, special- 


and established manufacturing capacity 
will lose their uniqueness 
If southern location is advantageous 


for woolen and worsted manufacture 


today, one might well ask why this.re 
gion did not attract a significant portion 
of the Phat 


why, during the period 1880-1930, when 


industry in the past. is, 


the southern cotton textile industry was 


expanding rapidly, were not large num 


bers of wool textile plants also estab- 


lished in this regior The answer to 


this the 
with its North 


question 1s complex kirstly, 


inertia of the wool trade, 


ern and Boston-oriented 1 


plants, iW 


and markets, 


Phe 


and worsted manutacturing were higher 


material product was 


ereat skills required in woolen 


than in cottons It is also true that the 
lor 
finally, 


1 
erh Capitalists were preoccupied 


attachment 
South, 


emotional cotton was 


strong in the and, south 


with 

industry. 
The decades of the 1920's and 1930's, 

however, brought developments in t 


Southern 


establishing the cotton textile 1 


he 


Piedmont that provided a 


foundation for the expansion of woolen 
and more particularly worsted manulac- 
During 


ture. this period, changes in 


technology occurred that stimulated 


wool textile in 
the 


southern interest in the 


dustrv, among which most impor 
tant was the development ol techniques 
lor spinning wool or wool cotton blends 


The 


competitive conditions of the 1920's and 


on cotton machinery. stringent 


the Depression of the 1930's stimulated 


interest in reducing production costs, and 
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the establishment in the early 1920's of 
the South’s first modern worsted plant 
made possible comparisons of manutac- 
turing costs between the South and other 
By the Second 
World War, Pied- 
mont fab- 
rics could be manutactured more cheaply 
in the South the 


northern centers.” 


regions.” end of the 
developments in the 
had demonstrated that wool 
than in traditional 
The stage Was now 
set for the rapid post-war expansion of 
the southern wool textile industry. 

worsted in- 


’ like the 


surviving cotton mills, is composed ol 


the woolen and 


dustry of the Merrimack Valley 


Today, 


small units, some of which are wool 


processors, W hile others 


manulacture 


specialty items or high quality, high- 


Small 


( ope 


stvle goods. plants are more 


readily able to with the varving 


demands of this trade, and this type of 
produc tion makes good use of the skilled 
labor of the region. 
of the closing of many mills in the valley, 
firms have realized 


surviving or new 


advantages in the form. of 


pools ol 


skilled labor available al depressed wave 


rates, and equipment and space to be 
had 


The striking contrast between the re- 


at low cost. 


cent increase in knitting mill employ- 


ment and the decline of other textile 


operations warrants comment. In what 


the Merrimack Valley 


better conditions for this industry 


ways does otter 


than 
for other types of textile manufacture? 
Among the favorable factors is the 
presence ol a labor force experienced in 


mill 


and these are skills of particular 


knitting work or in other textile 


trades, 
value in the finishing operations of 


\lore- 


over, as has been noted earlier, this la- 


sweater and hosiery manufacture 


bor, because of depressed economi 


conditions in the region, will accept 


relatively low Wages; indeed, the aver 


Iden 


hid Pp 69 


\s a consequence 
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all New England 
knitting mills are very little higher than 
Southern 


age hourly earnings in 


those in mulls, and those in 
mills are actually lower 
South.” In 


the attraction of 


seamle ss hosietr \ 


than in the many cases 


individual towns has 
been cheap plant space, vacated by the 
closing of other textile mills, as, for ex- 
\moskeag ‘Mill Yard”’ 


Kig. 8 


that 


ample, in the 
it Manchester Indeed, it is 


rather ironic this industry is today 
concentrated in the Laconia area, whi h, 
before a 


1920's 


wholesale exodus during the 


and early 1930's, was a major 


center of seamless hosiery manutacture.” 
\t the present time, the typical \lerri- 


Valley 


plant, specializing in sport sweaters and 


mack knitting mill is a small 


hosiery, and well adapted to the fre- 
quent changes in demand for this high- 
style type of knitwear 

Fortunately, shoe manufacturing, the 


\lerrimack Valley 


a somewhat happier post-wat 


other bast 
had 


history 


industry, 
has 
than textiles. Employment has 
remained relatively stable (i1 
1947-1957, it 
4100 jobs or 1.65 per cent 
labor 


now exceeds that in textile mills.*! 


the period 
increased slightly about 
and, as a te 
factories 
The 


comparatively favorable trend of Merri 


In April, 1956 
New I 


sult, the force in shoe 


eal s 1 


were $1.20, compared with 
Si.22, 4 iverage of $1.22 


ind $1.19 3 fsa heeded states 
“Seamless Hosiery Mills-—Earni 
1956,"" Monthly / R Vol 
January, 1957), pp lable 1 
It is i 
to the rece 
the British hosiery 
textile towns of Lancashire See 
G. Llewellyn, The British H 
Study in Com petition (\ 
ter, | K., 1955), p. 9 
See J. Norma itis, "Eis 
Hosiery Industry of iconia, New 
" Econ. Geog., Vol. 13, 1937, pp. 175-180 
\ccording to Willi 5 


the le ither and shor 


teresting 


I deve lop i¢ 


d istry 


iversity ¢ 


shire 
im J. Roy, op. cit., p. 5 
dustry did ot “ boom’ 
World War II period 
shortage leather that v ot 
veral ye rs Thus, there h bee 
“abnorn | post-war pr il 


I 


the immediate post 
use ot a 


medied for se 
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mack Valley shoe manufacturing paral- 


lels the recent history of this industry 
elsewhere in New England, for the New 
England shoe industry has maintained 


its share (about one-third) of the na- 
tion’s employment and production ever 
since the mid-twenties, and has, in fact, 
improved its position since 1949.27 Al- 


has been no large-scale 


New 


there has been a continuation 


though there 


migration from England in this 


industry, 


of a long-term tendency for older shoe 


like Haverhill 


to decline in favor of, o1 


centers and \lanchestet 


at least to grow 


less rapidly than, newer locations where 


low wave levels, often depressed by 


textile mill closings, and cheap factor, 
space, made available by the same con- 
ditions, can be had. 

Since 


textile and shoe 


are both relatively high 


dustries, and both are usually 


oriented,?> it is surprising that 
| R. Livernash, 
ind Competitive Costs 1 the Shoe 
Vonthly Labor Review, Vol. 80, No. 3 
1957), p. 310, and se 
eral Reserve 


Novenmibe cs 


“Collective Bargaini 
I 


dustr. 


e also \Jonthly Re é 
Bank of Boston, Vol. 30. No 
1948): Vol. 30, No. 12 
1948): Vol. 32, No. 10 (October, 1950 
No 11 November 1953 
Edgar M. Hoover, |r., Location h \ 
oa j . 


the Shoe apr 


- Vol. 35 


ad i [ite indu 


Mass., 1937), p. 171 


Fic. 7 (left Lhe 
woolen mill in the world. Even 
parki , Its size is overwhelmi 
stories high, and contains 30 acres of floor space 


y space 


serve prin irily Wilreone st pact 


Fic. 8 (right Most Merrimack Valle 
this one \moske ¢ Mill No. 2 utn ci 
Mill of Manchester, N 
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labor “ 


their 


December, 


nbrid e 


Wood Woolen Mill, Lawre 
now, after a considerable 


g. The bu 


Iding shown here 
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recent histories have been so different. 


However, it appears that skills are 


more important in shoes than in textiles 
branches of 


and, in consequence, most 


this industry are oriented with reference 
to labor quality rather than simply to 
low wages.*” Furthermore, wage levels 
are not greatly higher in the Merrimack 
in the other 


Valley than they are major 


shoe producing areas of the country, 


and there is reason to believe that the 


productivity of the well-trained workers 


otf New 


is higher than in competing regions. It 


1 


England's older shoe districts 


is also true that in times of expandi 


he 


production, which are frequent in the 


highly seasonal women’s shoe trade, the 


\Mlerrimack Valley 


because of their pools ol 


towns are attractive 


unemployed 


\pril, 1957, 
in the shoe 


lbid., pp 09-711 
l ¢ hourly 
industr were is follows 
gland, $1 55; Middle Atlantic $1.48; 
ikes, $1.45; Midwest, $1.39; Southwest 
Border, $1.27; d Pacitic, $1.58. Se 
} Foot we ir MM iHact y, \pril 
! / R ; ol. 81. No. 3 


the same 


average At-[ine 


ve hourl ! luding ovet 
shoe workers were $1.60 in Man 
$1.53 for New Hampshire as a 
hol » En vent Sumn V \ 
Han ! , 1958 (New Hampshire Departme t 
ent Security. Concord, N. H.. No 


1958 lable 14, p 6, d Table 26, 


chester, 


Mass., con 1905, w 


part of it has been demo 


iple ted in 


is one-third of 


\t present the portiol oO 
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or only partially employed skilled labor 

the heritage of a long history of shoe 
manutacture. 
that 


A peculiarity of the shoe 
the 


Merrimack region is the /easing system. 


industry is also favorable to 


Shoe factories do not own the machinery 


that they use, but rather lease it from 


the shoe machinery manufacturer and 


pay royalties on each pair of shoes pro- 
duced. This system has two effects that 
are significant for the Merrimack Valley. 
Firstly, the rovalty-payment system re- 
duces the economies of large-scale pro- 
duction, which is more characteristic of 
other regions, because all manufacturers 
have nearly identical machinery, and 
machinery costs do not decline with in- 
creases in output. Secondly, since their 
older shoe 
districts, like the Merrimack Valley 


not burdened with a large investment in 


shops own no machinery, 


, are 


obsolete equipment; their machinery is 
as modern as that of any other region. 
This is a situation which is greatly in 
contrast to that in the textile industry. 

However, although the shoe trade has 
enjoved a more favorable recent history 
than textiles, this industry cannot be 
expected to do much more than hold its 
the Merrimack The 


American shoe industry as a whole has 


own in region. 
not been experiencing a secular increase 


in employment, and even the most 
optimistic forecasts do not suggest that 
this activity will provide the many addi- 
tional job opportunities that are needed 
to compensate for the huge textile losses 
in the Merrimack Valley. 

The \Merrimack 


manufacturing activity 


Valley 


mav be 


decline inl 
Ccon- 


sidered primarily as a loss of textile 


mills, for only two other significant in- 
dustries suffered decreased employment 
during the post-war decade, and these 
declines are insignificant in comparison 
textile losses Lumber and 


with the 


wood products manufacturing lost more 
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than 1200 jobs or about 30 per cent ol 


its total 1947 employment, while the 
instrument, watch, and clock industry 


nearly disappeared, losing about 75 
per cent of its employment, although, 
fortunately, this decrease amounted to 
only about 600 jobs. 

have ex- 


panded in the Merrimack Valley during 


Among the industries that 


the post-war period, the manufacture ol 
electrical equipment is by far the most 
In the 1947-1957 decade, 
this industry increased its employment 
than 15,000, or than 


This rate of growth far ex- 


outstanding. 


by more more 


threefold. 


ceeds the national rate of expansion in 


this industry (53.8 per cent) and may 


herald a major migration into the Merri- 
mack region. Fortunately, expansion in 
the electrical products field was greatest 
in the areas hardest hit by textile mill 
closings—Lawrence and Lowell in Mas- 


and Hillsborough County, 


Nashua 


sachusetts, 
Manchester, in 
Asa 


of its rapid growth, the electrical in- 


including and 


result 


New Hampshire (Fig. 9 


dustry had, by 1957, slightly surpassed 
textile mills as 


mack Valley 


Considering 


an employer ot Merri- 
labor. 
trends, 


the untavorable 


or, at best, stagnation of the traditional 
Merrimack Valley 
ticularly important to examine the fac- 
that 


industries, it is par- 


tors have contributed to the 
spectacular post-war expansion of elec- 
Chiet 
Although 


the Merrimack region has traditionally 


trical equipment production. 


among these is labor costs. 
been among the high wage areas of the 
textile and shoe industries, this is cer- 


The 


general level ol wages in the depressed 


tainly not the case in electronics 


Merrimack textile towns is considerably 
below that prevalent in the major cen- 
ters of this industry, and the wage paid 


electrical workers in) Manchester, for 


example, is more than 30 per cent below 
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7500 peopl 


\lerri 


the electrical 


the national Phus the 


Valles 


manufacturer a_ large 


Werave 


mack towns olfetr 


pool Ol initially 


unskilled but tractable labor at low 
waves, and ina location that is relatively 
Despite its lack 


Valley tabor 


h productivity 


close to major markets. 


\lerrim iC k 
} 


Hig 


ol experience, 


often achieved 


has 
This is partly because the textile mills 
and shoe shops with their unhappy re 
cent histories are likely to be avoided 


by the 


quently, the 


younger workers, and, conse 


electronics plants have 
a a ee 
il | | 
New Hat 
$1.42 Data 
Vol. 81, No 
oO Een 
1958 (Ne 
re eae 
Lables 


pshire 
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been abl to attract excellent labor 


some ol the electrical 


supply kor 


manufacturers, proximity to the research 


activity of the Boston area has also been 


ln addition, some of the new 


in asset 


1 | 
concerns have been able to make use ol 


1 


cheap space 1 vacated textile mills 


Unfortunately, in no other industry 


does post Wall growth compare, evell 


remotely, with that in electrical prod- 
manutacturing, which 


1900 


ucts 


\pparel 


expanded by only jobs 19 pel 


cent), 8 the icarest competitor 


garment industry seeks low wages, 


it has grown particularly depressed 


textile towns. Here it finds large female 


labor tlable il 


forces ava depressed 
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rates,” 


low-cost space in empty textile plants. 


Merrimack Valley paper manufactur- 


ing participated in the expansion that 


has characterized this industry else- 
where in the country during the post- 
war period and added nearly 1600 em- 
ployees, a gain of 47 per cent. 
other industries— furniture manufacture, 


printing, and metal fabricating—em- 
joved growths ranging between 700 and 
900 jobs, while machinery manufacture 
experienced a small gain amouitting t« 
approximately 400 jobs. 

The 
individual industries in the 
Valley 
17,000 
cent, during 


(Table II). 


distressing when it 


result of trends ol 


Merrimack 


has been a net decline of 


the diverse 


nearly 
jobs, or 13 
1947-1957 


This history is particularly 


manufacturing 
the 


per 


decade 


is compared to a 
national growth in manufacturing em- 
ployment amounting to approximately 
20 per cent over the same period. 

As we have seen, the Merrimack trend 
is really made up of three unlike com- 
ponents: a disastrous decline in textiles, 


stability or stagnation in the shoe in- 
dustry, and rapid growth in electronics 
(Fig. 6 1957 the 
the Valley in- 


textiles and shoes 


Consequently, by 
traditional dominance of 
dustrial structure by 


had 


manufacture now occupied nearly one- 


been modified; leather and shoe 


fourth (24 per cent) of the manutfactur- 


ing labor force, while textile activity 


had declined to a level such that elec- 


tronics plants engaged a slightly larger 


share of factory workers (18 


per cent 


vs. 17.5 per cent) (Fig. 2). The fourth- 


ranking machinery industry employed 

In 1957, for example, average hourly 
ings in the apparel industry were: U.S 
$1.49; New Hampshire 
chester, $1.38. Data are from Monthly Labor 
Review, Vol. 81, No. 6 (June, 1958 fable C-1, 
and from Employment Summary for New Hamp 
shire, 1958 (New Hampshire Department of 
Employment Security, Concord, N. H., Noven 
ber, 1958), Tables 14 and 26 


earn 
iverage 


average, $1.30; Man- 


and has often been able to use 


Three 
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only 7 per cent of all manufacturing 
workers, and among the remaining in- 
dustries only the apparel trade occ upied 


more than 


5 per cent of the industrial 


labor force. Thus, despite the fact that 
more than three decades of textile losses 
has lessened the degree of concentration 
in this industry, the Merrimack Valley 
industrial still far 


Dependence upon two prob 


structure 1s from 
diversified. 
lem industries—textiles and shoes—is 
still great, and the increasing reliance on 
electronics may, in time, also prove 


troublesome, particularly because a con- 
siderable part of the recent expansion 
has been based on military production. 

While it is true that, taken as a whole, 


the Valley 


industrial employment, this decline has 


Merrimack has been losing 
by no means been uniform throughout 
the 
industrial 


the region, but has varied 


AMOnNY 
according to. their 


(Table IT 


where, the major losses were in textiles, 


towns 


structures Almost every 
and those areas most dependent upon 
this industry have had the least 


able 


rence lost 35 per cent of its manutfactur- 


havol 
records. Textile-dominated Law 
ing employment during the 1947) 1957 
decade; indeed, the textile losses in this 
one area were almost equal to the net 
gains in all other industries in the entire 
valley. also OC 
curred in Lowell and in the Hillsborough 
Nashua and Manches- 


were the major factor in 


Large textile losses 


County cities of 


ter, and the 


decline in) manufacturing employment 
Most ot 


manulacture 


in’ Merrimack County. 


the 


older centers of shoe 


Newburyport, 


Haverhill, and 


the large cities in Hillsborough County 


Lowell, 


lost 


leather employment in favor of 


areas less concentrated in shoe produ 


tion. In nearly every area, the major 


employment increases were in elec- 


tronics, with particularly large gains 


occurring in former textile towns rela 
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tively neat Boston Lawrence, Lowell, 


Nashua, and Manchester 
These trends in individual industries 
Haverhill, 
and Newburyport 
The 
Merrimack 
had a 


consequence ol 


limited the losses of Lowell, 


Hillsborough County, 
to small percentages. upper part 
and Belknap 


favorable 


of the valley, 


less record, 


Counties, 


largely a textile losses 


in the former and declines in machinery 
and wood products manufacture in the 


latter county. \s has already been 


noted, Lawrence with its huge empty 


woolen mills is in a class by itselt 


\TTEMPTS TO COMBAT INDUSTRIAI 


| OSSES 


Phe 


have not 


Merrimac k 


idly 


Valley 


their in 


towns of the 
stood by while 


dustrial bases disintegrated. \ large 
number of state and local organizations 
have partic ipated in the effort to attract 


Most 


the community development corporations 


new imdustries distinctive are 


and largest of these 


local 


cities like Laconia and Manchester where 


The earliest were 


set up by financial interests in 


large plants, often the major employers 


ol the community, had closed. These 


corporations acquired the defunct fac 


tory 


properties and undertook to fill 


them with new companies. Factory 


space was leased or sold at low cost, 


and the development organizations often 
helped incoming firms to obtain neces- 


sary financial backing. Some of the 


mull space, because of age, condition, or 


type ol construction, was an asset of 


questionable value However, where 
the mill buildings were relatively modern 
Ol readily improved, and could be had 
at very low cost, they did prove to be 
an attraction to light manufacturing or 
to warehouses and service industries 


Kie. 10 


the more desirable empty mill space was 


As conditions improved and 


tilled, some of the development corpora- 


tions acquired additional empty fac- 
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tories or constructed new plants in order 


to attract incoming industry These 


manu- 
did a de 


il tually 


properties were leased Or sold te 


facturers. In only one case 


estab- 
Che 


\moskeag Industries in Manchester set 


velopment ( orporation 


lish manutacturing concerns 
textile 


up three small 


1938 


operations in 
1939, but these were later sold.*4 

\ larger number of industrial develop 
those 


ment organizations, particularly 


in smaller towns, own no property, but 
function primarily as promotional aget 


Phe, 


solving their financial problems, and in 


cies. also assist new firms in 
securing sites and buildings 

With the increasing intensity of com 
petition for new industry, it has become 
more and more necessary tor communi 
ties to have suitable factory space avail 
able in order to attract manufacturers 
\ new device that has proved useful in 
the struggle to bring in industry ts the 
“industrial park,”’ a planned industrial 
area in which access roads, utilities, and, 
that mav be 


some 


Im some Cases, buildings 
purchased or leased, are provided 
industrial parks have constructed build 
ings only to the order of incoming in- 
dustries, while others have engaged in 
speculative building, putting up general 
purpose plants with the aim of thereby 


New 


been 


attracting new companies. In 


Hampshire, where has 


the 


capital 
industrial 
Valley, the Hooksett 
Manchester, 
New 
\uthority, a 


scarce, solitary 


park in 
\lerrimack 
Park 
financed by the 
Park 


poration. In 


the 


lidustrial near has 


been Hampshire 


Industrial state col 


Massachusetts, private 


capital, raised by community subserip 


tion or by commercial developers, has 


financed new industrial parks neat 


Lowell and Amesbury and planned cde 


‘Creamer and Coulter, op. cit., 
John F. Dalton, The Community Deve ment 
Corporations in New Hampshire: Their History 
lecomplishment and Potential (Graduate School 


of Banking, New Brunswick, N p. 120, 
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Fic. 10 
now 


Merri nack 
used for a variety 
to a municipal parking 
heart of Lowell has 

cially attr 
establishments 


ctive to 


other major cities 


How 


to ittract 


velopments at the 


What 


have 


is the record? successtul 


these attempts new 


industry been? There are two answers 


to this question. There is the record ol 
new industries attracted by, or with the 
help of the various development agen- 
cies. Here ( onsiderable SUCCESS h iS been 
held. 
Hampshire portion of the 


Valley, 


factories attracted by o1 


achieved in a highly 


In the New 
Merrimack 
ment in 
the 


competitive 


the total employ - 


with 


help of community development 


1954, to a 
litthke more than one-third of the 


corporations amounted, by 
entire 
industrial labor force. 

But in contrast to this is the discourag 
ing record of total manufacturing em 
ployment, which we have already exam 
Unlike other 


Merrimack Valley industrial de- 


velopment has as its primary aim com- 


ined. most 


country, 


pensation for losses in older industries. 


Partie ularly because of the cat istrophic 


decline of textiles, ai extraol 


dinary rate of new industrial develop 


ment is necessary merely to 


untam 


existing employment levels This ex 


pansion has not taker place indeed, 


Dalton, of ( 


parts of the 


rEOGRAPHY 


within a short period, it is difficult to 


see how it could have taken place. 


IMPACT OF A CHANGING 


\IANUFACTURING ECONOMY 


THE FUTURE OF THI 


\ND 


REGION 


kor a region whose development has 


been based almost entirely on manu 


facturing, major changes in industrial 


structure are of profound significance to 
lite lt “is; 


all aspects ol therefore, 


important to examine the 


the 


Impact ol 
post-war manufacturing trends on 
Valley Some of the 


consequences ol the 


the Merrimack 


more important 
industrial changes that have taken place 


in the Merrimack Valley lie 


ences between the old industries and the 


in the ditfes 


new factories that have, to some extent, 


replaced them. It is, therefore, relevant 
lo inquire into the character of the new 


industries, and to attempt some com 
parison with their older neighbors 
\ study of 


England 


which were Lawrence, 


New 
among 
Nashua, 


“the (in 


sevell depressed 


textile towns, four 


Lowell, 


Manchester, that 


and found 


coming) firm is the best 


Frequently small and with little 


often not ‘ol 
type. 
capital resources, it seeks low wages, tax 


concessions, tree rental or purchase ol 


floor 


space at nominal rates.” 


ver\ 
‘| hough if is not possible to express the 
prevalence of this characterist quanti 
tatively, and although this generaliza 
tion does not apply to many of the new 
manufacturers, it is ‘probable that it 


does describe a sizable number of the 


smaller concerns. In mill towns where 


textiles were among the high-wage in 


dustries, it 1s almost always that 


true 
incoming apparel shops Pav Wages Con 


siderably lower than textile mills, and, 


at least initially, that other industries 


which generally pay relatively high 


® Repo 
p 308 
chester 


t on the New England Textile Indust y, 
That this was the in Mat 
during the 1930's is also reported by 


d Coulter. op cil., pp 117 134 


( \per ence 


Creamer ai 
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wages, such as electrical equipment 


res 


lower wag 
Fable I\ 


Furthermore, even incoming textile 


manufacturers, also offer 


than either textiles or shoes 


manufacturers generally pay lower wages 
The 


resistance of some of the displaced tex 


than their detunct predecessors 


tile workers to low paid employment in 


new the fact 


industries is evidenced by 
that unemplovment olten exists among 


textile in the 


while there are 
unfilled 
lower-wage apparel industry 


\n additional 


the depression ol ow 


workers 


same town iobs in the new, 


factor contributing t 


age scales in the 


new industries is the fact that in some 


they 


Cases 


depend even heavily 


labor than did 


dlecessors.*> Large numbers of 


More 


upon female 


thei pre 
women 


factory workers, are, of course, not 


new feature in the Merrimack Valley 
Fey 
310 

However, Willia J. Rovi 

Factory Closi New Hamp 
shire Division of | ployment Security, Co 
N. H., June, 1952), found that New Ham 
shire there was little difference between 1 


old mau 


stries proportio 
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Phe early cotton and worsted mills were 


staffed primarily by girls and women, 


and labor forces with large female com- 


ponents have continued to be. char 


acteristic of the textile industry down 


to the present time, and have also been, 


to a lesser degree a feature of shoe 


manulacture 


\nother important con 


sequence ol the heavy dependence ol 


Merrimack Valley industry upon female 
labor Is a general lack ol ob oOpportunl 


ties for men, which may result in the 


male members of a family being un 


emploved while their womentolk work 
forced to commute 


The men are often 


long distances to other industrial areas 


in which work may be found, and some, 


particularly the younger and unmarried 
emigrate to areas offering more favor- 
able employment opportunities 

The lower wage levels of some of the 
newer industries are also a consequence 
of the fact that they require less exacting 


skills than the textiles which they have 


William | Rov, The 
New Hampshire Divisio 
curity, Concord, N. H., M 


1949, 195 
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replaced al least initially. leven 


when the industry 


IS one wv nerally i 
quiring considerable amounts of skilled 
labor it is frequently found that the new 
plants established in depressed textile 
towns are engaged in operations using 
semi-skilled labor at 


only unskilled ot 


low wages.*! Whether this is to be an 


enduring remains to be 


characteristic 
The textile 
operatives who were left unemployed by 
the closing of 


Nashua 1s 


placed workers who found new employ- 


seen. experience ol the 


the Textron mills in 


illuminating: of those dis- 
ment within a year, approximately one 
fifth labor 


hierarchy, at post - 


moved downward in the 


least in their first 
Pextron job, and two accepted lowet 
paying jobs for every one who obtained 
an increase.” 


Unfortunately, it is gen 


erally found that textile skills cannot be 
industries; it 
of the tragedies of New | 
liquidation that these valuable skills are 


and 


community are 


transterred to other 


Is one 


ngl ind textile 


generally permanently lost, thus 


the resources of the 


further depleted. 
Equally as important as wage levels 


is the stability of an industry in 


terms 
of firm longevity and employment lev- 
els. How do the “life-spans”’ of the new 


manufactures, electronics 


apparel, 
Merrimack 


Valley compare with those of the 


and 


that are growing in the 


tradi 


tional textile and shoe industries? Some 


idea of the longevity of recently-estab- 


lished plants in these industries may 


had by an analysis of the fortune 


firms that began operations in the 


Willian 
l ( ne, 
England Te 

t Jbhid., p 

Charles 
The Dynan La 
1951), p. 34 also Roy, 
Factory Closing, p. 17, for 
fortunes of displaced wool 
Laconia, N i... area Here 
who were re employed withi 
eived lower starting pa 


(,EOGRAPHY 


Hampshire portion of the valley during 
the post-war decade. 4 

Over this period, the mortality rate‘! 
of newly-established textile 


mills was 


high, amounting to between one-third 
one-half of all firms started, 


and wiping out about one-third of all 


and new 


jobs that had been created. 
that a 


of the new 
Despite the fact considerable 


turnover of normal 


firms is considered 
in the shoe trade, new shops in this other 
traditional Merrimack Valley 

significantly lower 


both 


industry 
suffered a failure 
ate, in 


27 per 


terms ol establishments 


cent to 44 per cent and em- 


ployment losses 15 per cent to 21 pel 


cent) than the textile mills.) An exami 


nation of the histories of plants in the 


two leading ‘‘new”’ industries that com- 


menced this 


operations during same 
period reveals strongly contrasting 
The 


shops certainly leaves much to be de- 


t the 


trends. record of new apparel 


sired mortality rate of firms (41 


per cent to 47 per cent) and the em- 


ployment losses (24 per cent to 53 pel 


cent) of the 


garment industry are no 


better than that of the declining textile 
industry, and in some respects are worse. 


It is 


indeed fortunate that the other 


major newcomer, the electronics in- 


dustry, has a far better post-war record. 


Indeed, during the 


ten-year period 


This discussion is based on information 
drawn from publications covering three periods 
1947-54: William |]. Rov, New Factory Employ 
ment and Jobs Lost in New Hampshire, 1947-54 
New Hampshire Division of Employment S« 
curity, Concord, N. H., April, 1955); 1950-55: 
William J. Roy, New Factory Employment and 
Jobs Lost in’ Ne Hampshire, (New 
Hampshire Division of Employment Security, 
Concord, N H., June, 1956 and 1950-57 
Vew Factory Employment and Jobs Lost in Nez 
Hampshire, 1950-57 (New Hampshire Depart 
ment of Employment Security, Concord, N. H., 
September, 1958 

The “mortality rates” of all new industri 
established in New Hampshire during the period 
1947-54 were firms, 29 per cent, 


ment, )2 per cent; 


1950-55 


ind employ 
during the period 1950-55 
7 per cent, and employment, 19 per cent; 
during the period 1950-57: 


ind ¢ mploy ment, 


firms, 2 
firms, 30 per cent, 
0 per cent 
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studied, just one of the newly-estab 


lished electrical products manufacturers 
New 


\lerrimack 


in the Hampshire portion of the 


\ alley 


eliminating only 4 


ceased operations, 
the 
employment created by this industry. 


The 


firms is important, but equally vital is 


per cent ol new 


longevit\ of newly established 


the steadiness of the employment which 


they provide. \n 


examination of em 
ployment levels in the traditional major 


industries, textiles and shoes, and thos« 


in the new and growing electrical and 


apparel manufacture will 


permit 1! 
formative comparisons 
The leather 


in which 


and shoe industry ts one 
fluctuation 
\lerri 


these variations vel rally 


( onside ible 


employment is the rule. In the 


ce k Valley, 
include peak periods in late winter and 


domu wice 
rhe 


textile industry of the Merrimack Valley 


late summer, reflecting the 


of women's shoe manufactur 


1 ! 
has, in recent vears, also been chat 


acterized by considerable fluctuations 
in employment, most conspicuously in 


\assac hu 


setts where the long time trend has been 


the larger textile centers of 


downward. In contrast, the fast-grow 


ing electrical products industry has gen- 


erally enjoved steadily rising levels of 


employment that display little seasonal 


fluctuation. The other major new in 


dustry 


apparel manufacture— however, 


is distinguished by a lack of employ 


nent stability, and seasonal fluc tuations 
similar to, but less definite than those 
characterizing shoe manufacture are also 
evident in some areas 


Another 


the post-war loss of manufacturing em 


major has 


question arises 
ployment: been compensated for by an 
adequate development of non-manutac- 


turing jobs? Untortunately, 


this ques 
The best 
that 


tion is not easily answered. 


available statistics indicate total 


employment in all activities was some 


NIANUFACTURING 
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what less (S891 or 4.8 per cent) in 1957 


Fable I 


But these data should -be considered with 


than it a decade earlier 


was 
caution; they enumerate only those jobs 


covered by unemployment compensa- 
include 


the 


tion and do. not very small 


establishments — or self-emploved 


The resulting little 


omissions are. ol 


consequence in an analysis of manufac 


turing but may be considerable in 


aerl 


culture, 


construction, trade, and 


serv- 


ices Therefore, this evidence 


cannot 
provide a definite answer to the ques- 


\nother 


unemployment 


tion. type of mtormation 


rates sheds additional 


light on the situation. “Throughout the 


\lerri- 
the 


post-wat 


period, many of the 


Valley 


large textile centers of I 


mack towns, particularly 


awrence, | owell, 
been character- 


and Manchester, have 


ized by substantial unemployment, con 


siderably above state and 


national lev 
els. The presence of large numbers ot 
jobless workers suggests that whatever 


the growth in non-manufacturing em- 


ployment has been, it has not, in the 
larger, more highly industrialized cities, 
been sufficient to fully engage the avail- 
able labor force 

However, unemployment figures {ol 


textile and shoe towns should be 


read 


with reservation. ‘The seasonal 


nature 
of operations in these two major indus 
tries, and also in the increasing number 
ol apparel shops, makes a considerable 
amount ol temporary unemployment a 
normal, though hardly desirable, feature 


in these areas. It is possible that a 


significant number of those unemploved 


are not full-time members of the 


some 


really 


labor force. may ¢ in bau 


tories On a part time basis, with no ex 


pee tation ol vear-round employ ment 


Others working in unstable industries 


may aim primarily to work long enough 
to establish eligibility for unemployment 
seek full 


compensation, rather than 
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time employment.” On the other hand, 


there are many who withdraw from the 


labor force because iobs are not avail- 


able, or because they fear that they are 


too old to find work in new industries. 


Indeed, in most textile and shoe towns 


there is a ‘‘hard-core”’ of unemployed 


middle-aged and elderly workers who 


lack sufficient mobility to develop new 


skills for new jobs or to move to 


ATs 


It 


fraction 


is 


where opportunities better. is 
that a 


Merrimack 


are 
( onsiderable 
Valley 


are women, few of whom are the major 


also true 


ol the unemployed 


breadwinners of families. In this region 


multi-wage-earner families are tradi 


tional, and this is a factor which may 
act to lessen the effect of unemployment. 
these 


However, also a 


conditions are 
reflection of the prevalence ol low wage 
levels and there is no denying that un- 
employment of substantial numbers ot 
women workers is a major economic loss 


It 


pointed out that the employment situ- 


to the community. should also be 


ation in many textile towns would be 


for the fortunate 
this 


were It 
ol 
other urban areas, particularly Boston, 
that 


lar worse not 


proximity parts of region to 


permits long-distance commuting 
to other labor markets. 


Another vital consideration is the 


effect of the decline of manufacturing 


upon incomes and hence living stand- 


ards. Unfortunately, evidence on this 


How - 


question is not easily obtained. 


the 


ever, best information available 


suggests that per capita incomes in the 


Merrimack Valley are about equal to 
See The Neu England Ec Committec 
the New England Economy, C 
Economic Advisers, Washingto 1) 
1951), pp. 40-41 

* Charles L Crangle 
Vew Hampshire Personal Income, 1957 (Cor 
cord, N. H.: New Hampshire Econ Growth 
Survey Committee, New Hampshire State Plan 
ning and Development Commissio Concord 
N. H., October, 1958), Tables 1, 2, and 3, 
pp. 2-4. Additional data app ‘ 
nually in the May 10 issue of Si Vanagemer 


nomy 


on 


ind Paul Hendrick, 


womuU 


mconn il 


(,EOGRAPHY 


the national average; this is low for in 


dustrial areas and is about 


than New 


Despite the industrial problems 


10 per cent 


less the England regional 
figure. 
of the Merrimack region, the per capita 
income of its people appears to be rising 
which, although slower than 


the New 


gion, is about equal to that of the na- 


at a rate 


the average for England re 


tion a whole. It 


as 


this is the case, 


the 


we 


are contronted with surprising 


situation in which real income has in 


creased despite languishing basi in- 


dlustries. In assessing the effect of the 
decline of 


be 


employment 


manufacturing this evidence 
must considered along with that of 
levels and unemployment 
rates. 


In \Mlerrimack Valley, 


growth has in the past been based very 


the where 
largely upon the development of manu 


facturing, a industrial decline 


be 


effects upon population. 


Mayor 


might expected to have profound 


But it has 


already become apparent that the im 


pact of the loss of manufacturing jobs 


has been moderated by the expansion 


the 


prevalence of multi-wage-earner families, 


of employment in other fields, by 


and by long-distance commuting to 


the 
people of the old mill towns are not very 


other labor markets. In addition, 


mobile and there has been surprisingly 


litthe emigration. hus a number of 


ot 


have worked to produce the population 


factors, some them counteractive, 


trends of the post-war era. Population 
has actually declined only in the larger 
textile and shoe cities of Massachusetts 
Lowell, Lawrence, and Haverhill (Ta 


ble \ that 


some extent this decline, as well as slow 


Moreover, it appears Lo 
growth in other old manufacturing cen 
ters, is part of the nationwide phenom- 
enon of decentralization, and Is accoMm- 
panied by rapid suburban growth in less 
populous adjacent towns. The smaller 


and industrially less spec ialized cities of 
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Newburyport and Amesbury 


jx rienced modest popul ition 


have ex 
Vallis dut 


Wig the 


post-war period, as has the 


\lassachusetts portion ol the Valley 


The New 


Hampshire counties incre thei 


taken is a whol three 


ised 


populations it a somewhat more 


rapid 


ite, as did most. of 


\l Lie he SUCI h t 


the larger towlls;: 


2) ily 


re named tlmost 


stat 


Thus, 


has brought 


the decline ot 


manulacturing 


population losses or sta 


nation only to the largest, most fully 


built-up industrial cities—those unable 


to participate Ll thre recent suburbaniza 
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35,900 
83.900 
29.000 

6.700 

15.500* 

83.741 


54,741 
34.593 


539.661 604,100 
514.490 541.700 
$37,824 


ss 10 


449 800 
58.000 
649,637 629.600 
68,38 306, 200 


’& 498 562,800 


§12.939 570,200 
j 


5 168 300 
; 00 
300 


10 00 


151.683.000 165.270.0000 13.5 000 


tion process The regz1o is a whole, 


lespite its very serious industrial prob 
lems, has been vrowing 1) population, 


ilbeit at a rate (1950-1955: 2.9 per cent 


that is less than one-third the national 


average and Is consider ibly less than 


that ol 
Pable \ 
| he dec line Ol 


\lerrimack 


SCTIOUS CCONOTIIE 


many other imadustrial areas 


has left the 


number ot problems 


| irst there ts the problem ol wave levels 


and mcomes. \s we h ive tlready 


SCcecl 


this 


region, largely because of its i 


dustrial structure, is a low wage area, 
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with manufacturing wage levels far be 
low the national average. Furthermore, 
it is questionable that the increasing re 
liance on trade and service employment 
that has come with manufacturing losses 
has helped this situation. Jobs in non 


manufacturing activities usually pay 


lower wages, although thev mavy_ be 
more stable than factory employment. 
One of the greatest needs of this region 
is to ‘‘upgrade”’ its employment, to ob- 
tain more high-wage jobs for its people. 
Another consequence of the trend away 
from manufacturing is an increasing 
balance-of-payments problem.* In 
sofar as the regional economy is shifted 
that were ‘ex 


from = manutactures 


ported ”’ to markets outside the valley 


to trade and services reac hing only the 


local area, the ability to finance ‘im 


ports’’ from other regions will be im 


paired. lor an area like the \lerrimac k 


Valley, in 


food, fuel, and raw 


which virtually ail of the 
materials consumed 
from outside this is a 


come sources, 


serious matter. There is a real need to 
increase the sale of goods and services 
to outside areas if the region is not to be 
progressively impoverished. 

Finally, we come to the question of 


Merrimack Valley. 


er 
What has this region to offer manufac- 


the future of the 


Sec The Veu on in ,, ny, Ch 
pp. 141-148 


XII, 


(;EOGRAPHY 


tures and other business enterprises, 
and what are its prospects? 
The 


combined with location on the periphery 
of the 


absence of local raw materials 
major northeastern markets sug- 
Merrimack Valley 
turing will continue to be dominated by 


light 


vests that manutac 


labor-oriented, industries. Fac- 
tories remaining in this area and those 
attracted to it will be localized primarily 
Recent growth in Merri 


bv labor costs. 


mack manufacturing has been based 
primarily on the labor cost advantages 
offered to certain industries by this re- 
gion. As long, and only as long, as this 
situation continues, will established in 
dustry remain healthy and new plants 


be attracted. And \lerri 


mack Valley manufacturing is dominated 


as long as 


by industries in which wage rates are the 
primary factor in labor costs, the major 
attraction of the region will be its low 


ot ale. 


wave This, it might be added, is 


an attraction that can be used to ad 


Vantage in developing trade, service, 
and finance activities to serve regional 
and national markets. 

kor the future, then, as in the past, 
the major resource of this region is its 
people, experienced in industrial work 
though not skilled except in the textile 
and shoe trades, and willing to work for 
wages that are low by comparison with 


those of other areas in the northeast. 





SOME ASPECTS OF THE GEOGRAPHY OF 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


4 | ndreas Grotewold 


D) Grotewold 


of AJissourt. 


N recent vears n 

have come to appre¢ iate how 
regional understanding can be 

s functional 
Nations are the 


} | 
Zed and 


vanced by the study of man’ 


organization of space 


} 
most COM MONIV recoY! among 


the most clearly defined units of man’s 


spatial organization they are connected 


economically by international trade 


Phe geography of international trade, 


as the present writer sees it, focuses on 


the exchange of goods among nations 


territorial divisions for which 


international trade statistics are re 


and other 


ported The facts are the size ot 


DISH 


trade (in terms of value or quantity), its 


commodity COM position, and its chires 


Lol 
By this 


definition the geography 


trade is virtually a vi 


nternational 
view of the 
\meru th 


with the function: 


field of inquiry In 


number of studies by 


I iphers dealin 


organization of commercial activities 


within nati it is surprising how litth 


effort has been directed toward studving 
the commere hal connections anioneg 
tions. 

The geography OL 1ter ito! 
with the most 


deals Miportant 


ol the world’s econon 


Other aspects such as t 
exchange of shipping at 


Services, the transter ot ¢ iput il, 


\ Selective \ 
Rele 


labor, «ll * LPFALSTIIISSIO 


ition oO 


of knowledge—may be very important 


in the analysis gf trade patterns Phe 
from Venezuela, for 


large oil exports 


are made possible only by the 


1 al 


nical and business ‘‘know 


transter ol capit i ind 
how 
This paper presents a lew bast on 


cepts ol the geography of international 


trade by discussing four basi questions 


These are 1 lo what extent are na 
2 What do 
itlol il 


What 


itional tract 


tions economi 


various types ol ntern trac 
ics indicate? 3 specifi 
ictors give rise to titern 


\nd (4 


pendent on 


to what extent are nations de 


international trade? It is 


hoped that the answers to these ques 
lize 


tions may help geographers isu; 


the role of nations as economu 
trade to such 
litte 


study of 


the Sizihcan ol 
id a few of the statistical 
encountered 11) the 


tional trade 


NATIONS AS Economic UNITS 


Phe ireal 


“national” trade statistics are re ported 


units for which inter 


WAN be sovereizh countries, political 


depende cies, or Customs 


prising some combination 


With the 


such 


p« ssible CXC epulol 


unions units are ol 


rily lol 


\lanv ol 


wwions l I SCList 


political purposes 
them are not ‘‘n 
commonly iniplied by t | Stu 


dents of international 
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confusion by restricting the terms ‘‘na 


tion” and “‘country”’ to political units 


commonly regarded as such; other areal 


units mav be designated collectively 


“trade report units’’ or by some othe 


appropriate term. 
In some instances governmental con 


trol of economic affairs has given a 


COUNTS 


a very high degree of functional 


CCONOII unity. The best example, ol 


course, is the Soviet Union. The prin 
cipal reason for the drastic reduction ol 


World War II 


achieve autarky. 


her imports following 


Was ah attempt to 


Had this attempt been completely su 


cessful, she would have become = an 


economic ‘‘world”’’ by herself with no 


external trade at all. Complete autarky, 
however, has never been achieved by a 
modern state. 


ol 


protect 


More often, the purpose 


governmental trade controls is to 


domestic agri ulture and manu 


facturing industries from foreign com 


petition or to restrict the use of foreign 
exchange for purchases of commodities 


other than goods needed for 


capital 


domestt 


development) programs But 


all such policies have an autarkical ten 
deney and thus lead toward a strength- 


ening of the functional unity of the 


country or customs union adopting 


them 
In countries where governmental con 


trol of economic affairs is ak, most 


we 


international trade is conducted by 


private merchants who have consider- 


able freedom to buy and sell where they 
please. international 


Completely free 


trade, however, does not exist in any of 
the major trading countries at this time. 


But before World War I a 


share of the world’s trade went on with 


Very large 


out significant governmental restric- 


tions. An example of actual trade dur 


ing that period introduces further 


consideration pertinent to discus 


sion ol nations as econoniu 


World War | 


Jelore 


( 


rEOGRAPHY 


Hamburg imported large quantities of 


Great Britain. This seems 


that 


coal from 


to indicate coal from) Britain 


the 


Lor 
3 


cost of production and transpor 


tation to Hamburg was less than for the 


same type of coal from the Ruhr. Thus, 


Hamburg was connected in at least some 


respects more closely with a foreign 


1 


country than with other sections of 


Its 
own country. 

Is it possible to devise units more 
meaningful or suitable than nations for 


the ol Not 


without crippling handicaps.* Suppose 


study world-wide trade? 
that Hamburg had been combined with 
North Sea Eco 


nomic Region, and the Ruhr with the 


Great Britain into a 


Rhineland into a Rhine-Ruhr Econom 


Region. Thereby, Hambure’s coal im 


ports from Britain would have been con 


sidered internal or “domestic” trade and 


not been taken into account, whereas 


Hamburg’s trade with the Rhine-Ruht 
considered 


Such 


Region would have’ been 


inter-regional or ‘‘foreign”” trade. 


al solution, it sees, would be defensible 
only if it could be shown that Hamburg'‘s 
trade with Great Britain was more essen 


tial to that city than trade with = the 


Ruhr and Rhineland. This may have 


been the case during the period of the 


North 


and Baltic Sea ports figured prominently 


Hanseatic League when othe 


in Hambureg’s foreland, and when Ham 


hinterland consisted mostly ol 


the Elbe basin. 


bure’s 


But it is doubttul that 


this was the case after the Ruhr becann 


an inportant industrial area and the 
J G. Bartholomew, ed., :1¢ / li 
Comme Londo 1907, pp. 131 and 
During the inter-war period this tt declhi 
In 1953 Hamburg ported coal from the | 
States See Guido G Weige d. “ 
of Hinterland and Foreland 
the Port of Hamburg,” Ee 
1956 pp 1-16 
\ view ditferent re re 
this paper has bec 
lussenwirtschaft — | 


ind VW 


133 
ec 
ted 


-roblem 


rated b 


| 
cle 


pres 
t 
ndreas 
Hland 
, Gottingee 1949 
Pred6bhl'- 


lread 
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city of Hamburg was forced into Ger 
ISS1); and it 


Next, 


suppose that all of I urope were mad 


any’s customs territory, 


s certainly not the case now 


into a single European Economic Re 


VION By this arrangement urope’s 


overseas imports of petroleum, grain, 


and cotton would be taken into ac 


count; but most of its trade in coal, iron 
ore, and timber would be excluded from 


consideration. This seems arbitrary 


Keach of the economic regions con 


sidered so tar includes many firn 


Is Ul id 


ing with each other One who studies 


the trade among such regions ignores 


the trade within them The only w i\ 


lo include ill trade is by considering 


each firma separate unit. This has been 


a practical procedure for research in 


transportation, industrial, and urban 


long as the number ol 


veography as 


trading enterprises considered im the 


study has been small But to compre 


hend world-wide trade one has to find 


wav of reducing the number ot 


\ny 


some respects 


some 


units such units must be arbi 


trary 1 fo use nations 


has at least. the iy Lntave that each 


unit is under the control of the same 


government (supra-national authority i 


the case of customs unions lnoan ive 
‘ntal 


factor cor 


when govern regulations are a 


trolling 
tional trade this probably 


Iniportant tera 


has 


ereatel 


merits than anv alternative division of 
the world into economic units 
The proposition ol the classical theors 


labor ind 


mimobile ip 


of international trade that 


capital are internationally 


plies even more today than when this 


theory was formulated. This immobility 


contributes further to the significance ol 


Hhations as economi units Further 


more, with the abandonment of the gold 


standard by many portant tradi 


countries, governmental currency and 


exchange rate nanipulations have be 


come tactors in world-wide trade; this 


ASPECTS OF THE Gs EOGRAPHY Of 


INTERNATIONAL TRADI 


is an additional justification for selecting 


Finally, 


statistics on international trade are much 


nations as economi units 
more readily available and usually more 
detailed than statistics on trade among 
any kind of regions 
INTERPRETATION OF TRADI 
STATISTICS 


The 


international 


basi data in the veograpl Vv ot 


trade are trade statistics 


hese indicate the commodity composi 


tion and origin of a country’s imports, 


and the commodity 


composition and 


destination of The correct 


its exports 


evaluation of such statistics, of 


Course, 


is assured only if due attention is vivel 


to the 


definitions on which thev are 


\Nlost 


pretation ol trade statistics result from 


based.4 difficulties in the 


liter- 


differences in the valuation of com- 


modity imports and exports and from 
the use of different svstems of recording 


them 


D ferences in la Halion 


Virtually all countries report the valu 


of their commodity exports f.o.b. at 


frontier of the 


ditheulty 


the 
The 


WNports 


exporting country 


comes with commodity 


Only a few value 


countries 


then f.o.b. at the frontier ol 


\lost 


recol mnend ition ol 


Mports 


the exporting country coul 


tries, following the 


the United Nations and its various agen 


cies, report their imports c.i.f. at the 


frontier of the importing country Phe 


justification is that a e.t.f. valuation 


states the transactiol \ ilue, 1.e., the 


value which the importer 


pra 


the 
ed 


1953 
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valuation tor 
{.o.b. 


The use of a cil 1m- 


valuation 

When- 
body of 
the 
value of exports f.0.b. must be smaller 
the 


ports together with an 
for exports has a disadvantage 
territory o1 


ever there is a 


water between trading countries 


than value of 


imports c.i.f kor 
example, of ten dollars which country 
A may have paid for its imports from 


B only 


been paid to B; the other dollar may 


country nine dollars may have 


have been earned by shipping and insur- 


ance companies in country ¢ Phe in- 


come of country C is an “invisible ex- 


port”? not included with its commodity 


export statistics. For the world as a 


whole, the value of all commodity im- 
exceeds the value of all « 
f.o.b. by 


freight and insurance services between 


ports rom Om- 


modity the 


COS ol 


exports 


the frontiers of trading countries. 


For the reason just mentioned and 


for other reasons to be discussed below 


there is often a considerable difference 
in value between a country’s commodity 


imports and 


country’s 


he total 


exports. A 


“trade turnover,’ which 


Is 1 
value of its exports plus imports, takes 
both into account and thus evaluates all 
foreign trade in a single figure. It is a 
useful measure for comparing the 


ot trade of different countries. 


Different Systems 


\nother 


of trade statistics results from the 


dithculty in the evaluation 


use 


ol different svstems of recording trade, 


such as “spec ial trade’ and ‘general 


trade. ”’ 
| ndet 


country’s imports include goods brought 


track S\ 


sper ial 


the 


stem al 


into its with- 


customs area and goods 


drawn from bonded warehouses or free 


trade zones for domesti consumption Ol 


further transformation re 


export Exports include modi 


ties wholly or partl lly produced the 


customs area Of the exporting country. 


(SEOGRAPHY 


Under the general trade system im- 


ports are the combined total of all im- 


ports, includiigg those into bonded ware- 


houses and free zones. Exports are the 


combined total of all exports, including 


those from bonded warehouses and free 


trade zones. Only direct transit trade, 


consisting of 


goods moving through a 


country for purposes of transit only, is 
excluded. 

Phe important difference between the 
special and general trade systems ts that 
under the former the trade report unit 


includes only its customs area, whereas 


under the latter it includes also the 


bonded warehouses and_ free 


ZONES lk )- 


cated within its boundaries. 


Which 
study of international trade depends on 


One 


political 


svstem is better suited to the 
the investigator’s point ot view. 
who considers the manutacturing, proc 
essing, packaging, 


ol bonded 


and storage activities 


warehouses and_ free 


trade 
zones as “invisible exports’? comparable 
to shipping and transit insurance sery 
ices will select the Spec ial trade system 
as the basis for his study. The present 


writer, however, the 


prelers general 


The Ham- 


for example, has sizable manutac 


trade system. Iree port ol 


burg, 


turing industries—including shipbuild- 


ing, machine construction, 


petroleum 


refining, and many others—emploving 


over fifteen thousand workers in 1953.' 


Under the spec ial trade svstem 


that 


only 


portion of shipments from Ham- 


burg’s free port which has originated 


in Germany's customs territory would 


be included with Germany's 


But 


tries in Hamburg’s free port just as much 


exports. 


are not the manutacturing indus- 


a part ol Germany's trade-creating re 


source 


base as if they located 


were 
within Germany's 
Surely 


with 


customs territory ? 


they are more properly classified 


other industries located in Ger 


Richard S. The Fre 
ide Zor Cambridge, Md 


1956 
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1 
servicing ship- 


many than with the trade r¢ 


ping and transit insurance businesses. 


| ursthermore, the prom essing, pac k wily, 
and storage activities generally char- 
acteristic of bonded warehouses and free 
zonds may be, 


fornted by 


and quite olten are, pel 


establishments within the 


customs area of a country. Under t 


special trade system the imports and re 
exports of such éstablishments would be 


counted as international trade; but the 


transactions of establishments providin 


XS 


identu i services in bonded warehouses 


or tree zones would be CXC luded This 


seems inconsistent 
No current svstem of recording trac 


is so refined as to exclude from a cou 


try’s imports materials to be used in the 


manufacturing of exports, or to 


tract from the value of a country’s ex 


ports the cost ol imported materials 


which have been 
Such 


used making them 


a system, although very dithcult to 


idminister, would) produce figures ol 


ereat interest Imports would includ 


only comn odities tor domestt consulp 


would include only 


could be 


exporting country’ 


lO and exports 


that ittributed to the 


those 


s dot istic resources 


FACTORS IN INTERNATIONAL TRADI 


What ire the factors that create the 


and iwions \nd 


do countries differ in the 


Wuports exports ol 


why volume 


of their trade? 


It is a fundamental geographic truth 


that the endowment of resources differs 


irom place to place It is equ lly true 


that different combinations ot 


resources 


are needed to produce different 


Com 


modities. \t each 


place 
Lo specialize in the produc tion of tl 


commodities which, on the basi 


then resource endownn t. the Vv <« 


} 


duce best and to exchal 


modities lol othe rs whi h ther 


suited to 


produce He 


\PHY Ol 
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Bast ally, 


terion of 


trade the distinguishing ert- 


international 


trade is that it 


includes only trade which 


Crosses la 
tional boundaries 
the term ‘‘re- 


In the study of trade 


sources’’ has a very specifi meaning 
It comprises only those resources which 
have been developed and do in tact con- 
tribute toward the produc tion ol goods 


ind 


tors ol produc tion” 


services. Resources (or the ‘“ fac- 
include all parts ol 


“land” 


ill savings and investments in buildings, 


nature that man has put to use 


machines, transportation facilities, et 


*( ipital” , and all aspects of man that 


1 


enhance his produc tive « ipabilities **la- 


bor’ The extent to which resources 


affect. trade depends on the degree to 


which thev are developed Potential 


atfect trade at some time 


resources may 


in the future if and when thev have been 


developed; but they are impertinent to 


the study of current trade patterns. 
Figure 1 shows the international trade 


of all units with an average trade turn- 


100 million U.S. dollars or more 


Note the 


over ol 


during 1957-58 industrial 
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\tlantic. 
these are the major trading na- 
Nine the United States, 
Canada, the United Kingdom, West Get 
the Netherlands, 


embourg, France, Switzerland, and Italy 


countries bordering the North 
Clearly 
tions. units 


many, Belgium-Lux- 


account for about half of the world’s 


\dditional tabulations show that 
half ot 


total 


about their combined imports 


and exports, or roughly one-fourth ol 


the world’s total, are traded among 


themselves The large foreign trade ol 


these units stands in striking contrast 


to the small trade of most units in Latin 
\frica, and Asia 


CONSpicuous 


\merica, 
Phe 


countries in 


difference among 


the size otf their foreign 


trade can be attributed to 1 ditter 


) 


ences in their need for imports, and (2 


differences in their ability to obtain im 


The 


largely on the ability 


ports latter, of course, depends 


to export. In the 


normal course of events the ultimate 


purpose of-trade is to obtain imports, 
and exports may be regarded as a means 


to this end. 


re considered West ¢ 
West Berlin ire consi iit unit: 
d= Algeria are 
pt ind Syru th two ! 
ited \r ib Rep bli ire onsidere 
ts; the states of the French Comn 
West Africa include ID 
Mauritania, the Republic of y 
Xepublic Fre h Sudan), and the 
Republi | pper Volta the states of 
rench Com it l Equatorial Afric 
ide the Central African Republi Ubangi 
Chad, the Republic of the Congo ( Middle 
in “ the | la Congo and 


homev, the Ivory 
Niger, Senegal, the 


. considered one t: British 
\frica cludes 
inganvika; the Union of 
West \frica and 
nd Swaziland are sidered one it; China 
cludes North Korea d North Vietnam 
British Borneo includes North 
d= Sarawak W he 
ombi ed into on trade 
wWnoOnYg them Is ¢ xcluded 
1957-58 averages nm 
N. Statistical Office, D 
Trade, Statistical P 
New York, 1959 


Uganda, Kenva ind 
South Africa, South 


Basutoland Bechuanaland 
j 


Borneo 


Brunei 


never political Ss ire 


report 


I exception re 
ome | 


exports, It see I prin irily of 


Itural and militar 


( \port 


nited States {« id programs 


. irpl s commodities 


(;EOGRAPHY Ol 


INTERNATIONAL TRADI 


Usually no trade unless there 


exists 
is both a need for imports and an ability 


to pay tor them. It 


is only for con- 
venience of exposition that the two lac- 


tors will be discussed separately. 


Veed for Imports 


A country may need imports for 


domestic consumption or tor re-export. 

A country’s need for imports lor 
domestic consumption tends to be great 
if it has a large population and a narrow, 
conversely, 


Spec ialized base; 


the 


resource 


need tends to be small if it has a 


small population and a diversified re- 


source base. 
\ large population and a narrow base 


of natural resources (but not so much 


of human and capital resources) ac- 


counts partially for the 


trade ol 


large foreign 


countries 1n northwestern Eu- 


rope. Their natural resources are not 


nearly so diversified as those of the 


United States. Partially as a result of 


this fact, the per capita toreign trade ol 
West 


than 


Germany is. two-thirds greatet 


that of the United States, the 


United Kingdom's twice, and the Neth- 
erlands’ well over three times as vyreat. 
\ country’s need for tmports to be re 


exported depends on the nature of its 


export industries and on its entrepdot 


trade 


Export industries may require from 


other countries raw materials, semi- 


manulactured goods, or components 
kor example, the 
Netherlands, 
West 


ind Hong Kong are 


nited Kingdom, the 
Belgium-Luxembourg, 


France, Germany, Italy, 


Japan, 


Mayor exporters Ol 


cotton textiles; but virtually all then 


cCOUttOn Is imported It seems 


sate to 
tl publict 

Soviet Union 
Soviet | 
there ir 


\n exception is the 
1957 and 


re 
hiport 1958 bv the 
of Egyptia 


not need 


cotton which the nion did 
Most likely rather narrow 
limits to the expansion of such’ trade Sec 
Joseph S. Berliner, Soviet 1 } lid —T) 
Net lid nd Trade P V lerd 


( intries, New York, 1958 
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assume that some portion of the imports 
of all 


largely 


countries whose exports consist 


of manufactured goods can be 


attributed to the needs of their export 
industries. 


Ientrepdt trade consists of the im- 


portation of goods and their re-exporta- 


tion without intermediate transforma- 


tion. Great entrepdts, such as Singapore 


and Hong Kong, are collection and 


distribution centers at strategic points 
Although 
ot 


their hin- 


along major shipping routes. 


political frictions and the growth 


economic nationalism within 
terlands have weakened their entrepdot 
functions and encouraged the growth ot 
local manufacturing, entrep6t trade still 
accounts for sizable portions of their 


total trade turnover. 


Capacity to Obtain Imports 


\ need for imports, of course, does not 


generate any trade unless the imports 


obtained. A 


ability to obtain imports depends on its 


are actually country’s 


ability to finance such 


imports, and 
sometimes on political circumstances 

Commodity imports may be financed 
by several means.! 


(1 


largest 


\Mlost countries finance by the 
ol 


ports by income earned from commodity 


lar 


share their 


commodity im- 
exports. 


The 
Latin 


small 


\merica, 


ol units in 


trade 
\frica, 


primarily to the fact that their income 


most 


and Asia is due 


from commodity exports is too small to 


finance the commodity 


imports which 


they need, and that alternative wavs of 


well known, most people in these areas 


financing limited. 


lmiports are 


live On a near-subsistence level al ad COn- 


For a 
chapter on 


the 
textbook on i 


ol payin 


Financia j / 
Monetary, Fund bB ane 
Washingto published 


veal 


nts figt 
Stat itional 


e the 


(SEOGRAPHY 


sequently have very small purchasing 


the 


of such underdeveloped areas consist ol 


power. Characteristically exports 
only a few primary products, and their 
the 
countries bordering the North Atlantic.'4 


the 


major markets are in industrial 


There demand for many primary 


products tends to be erratic and in the 


long run expanding only slowly.'!? These 


may not be all the reasons for the small 


trade of underdeveloped areas, but they 
are probably the most fundamental ones. 
(2) Many countries supplement their 


income from commodity with 


exports 


earnings from “invisible exports”’ such 


as shipping and = insurance — services. 


Such earnings, of course, may be spent 


on commodity imports. Norway, for 


example, finances a very large portion 
of her imports in this manner. 


: : i 
(3 Income earned from services to 


foreign governments, military person 


nel, and tourists 


another ‘‘invisible 


export’’—may be spent on commodity 


imports also. The incomes of Switzet 


land, West 


augmented by such earnings. 


Germany, and Japan are 


(4) Grants, reparations, loans, and 
investments make it possible for the re 
ceiving country to import more than it 


could afford otherwise. A very large 


share of Israel’s imports and substantial 
portions of the imports of Canada and 


India, 


for example, are for by 


paid 


vrants, loans, or investments received 


from foreign countries. 


(5) Dividends invest 


from. foreign 


ments, if repatriated, and interest and 


repayments of loans may be used to 


For details of 
direction of trade see 
wold, ‘Some 
national 
pp 257 

& For 
Contracting 


m Taritts 
Trade 


commodity exports and the 
\ndreas and Lois Grot 
\spects of Inter 
Vol. 33, 1957, 


Ce ographic 
Trade,’ Econ 
266 


analvsis of these tendencies sec 

Parties to the General \greement 
and Trade, Trend in Internationa 
Re port by a Panel of Ex pe (Gseneva, 
1958: and Ragnar Nurkse, Patterr of Trade 
and Development, Wicksell Lectures 1959 


Stockholm, 1959 


( 
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Such in 
the 


finance commodity imports. 


come is otf some 


States 


importance to 


United and countries in north 


western Europe; it may become = in 


creasingly significant as more foreign 


loans and investments are made by these 
countries. 


Sometimes a country’s ability to im 


port is impaired by political circum 


stances. Current regulations by the 


United States affecting trade with the 
Sino-Soviet Bloc afford some examples. 


DEPENDENCE ON INTERNATIONAI 


TRADI 


It is a widely recognized truth that 


today no country can make economik 


progress, or even keep up its present 


level of living, without being in some 


measure dependent on the exchange ot 


voods with other countries. But coun 


tries differ greatly in their dependence 


) 


on foreign trade. FKigure 2 shows the 


importance of foreign trade to countries 


as indicated by their exports as per- 


centages of their net national i;comes.'? 


Unfortunately there are many units for 


which reasonably comparable data are 


not available The base of Figure 2 is 


igure 1. 


Perhaps the most striking aspect ol 


igure 2 is the very low percentage for 


the United States, reflecting our diversi- 
fied resource base and the orientation of 


our economy toward a huge domesti 


market In comparison the countries 


of western Europe, largely due to thet 
less diversified natural resources, are far 
more dependent on foreign trade. \s 


might be eX Per ted, the dependence on 

For further information see U. S. Depart 
nent of State, Autu Deten Issistance Con 

let of 1951, Report to Con . Wash 
neton, emiannual 

Computed from data in Internationa 
Financ SMatist , op ind) Jnternat } 
Financial Nex Survey, Vol. 12, 1960, p. 2 
Percent ive with 
for which calculated 
For other data 


37 
figures are shown only 


1957 58 


units 
iverages could be 
t\ ul ible 


units the latest were 


used 
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trade is greatest in countries with the 


most narrow resource bases— Belgium 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands, and Den 
mark, for example. 

The importance of foreign trade to 
the economies ol underdeveloped coun 
tries seems to depend very much on the 
extent to which a few primary products 
are made available for export, often with 
the technical and financial assistance ot 


\nglo-America ot 


western Europe. 


countries in north 


Venezuela is a pertect 


example. Petroleum alone accounts for 


more than nine-tenths of her exports 


and for over two-fifths of her net na- 


tional income. 
No. single 


pletely 


hgeure can measure com 


the extent to which a country 


The 


index used in Figure 2 has three definite 


depends on international trade. 


shortcomings. 

(1). Exports may consist partly or, in 
the case ol entrepdot trade, entirely ol 
commodities which have been imported 
Che import component of exports varies 


from one country to another lta 


country’s exports consist ol products 


made wholly or partially from imported 


raw materials, only a portion of the ex 


ports is part of the exporting country’s 


national product. Therefore, the figure 


designating a country’s “exports as per- 


centage of net national income” (as 


) 


shown in Figure 2) may be greater than 


the percentage of the net national in 
come that is exported 1 the case ot 


Singapore, in fact, the import com 


ponent of exports is so great that the 


value of exports exceeds considerably 


the value of the 


(2) The 


omitting 


net national income 


index used in Figure 2, by 


imports entirely from 
j 


+195 


58 averages computed from data 


national Financial St 


Inte 


vears Singapore s exports 


billion U.S gaithied 


ilthough estimates of her net itio 


Tbhid In recent 


have been OVCT 
nu illy 


mMcone ire not 


one 


available 


s col sider ibly sin iller 


it is sate to assume 


that it w 
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sideration, gives a lopsided view of the 
dependence on trade of countries which 
finance a considerable share of their im- 
ports by means other than commodity 
exports. Israel's exports, for example, 
are only 9.3 per cent as great as her net 
but 


national income; 


28.1 per 


her imports are 


cent as great as her net na- 


tional income. 
the value 


3) Any measure based on 


ol exports or imports in relation to na- 


tional income gives an inadequate view 


ol the importance of foreign trade to 


vital sectors of a country’s economy and, 
The 


{ nited States, tor example, depends on 


indirectly, to its entire economy. 


foreign sources for over 90 per cent ol 
its net supply of chromium, and for over 
SO per cent of its nickel, manganese, and 
Similarly, 
the United States would. suffer 


aluminum.”° indus- 


certain 
tries in 
foreign markets 


off. 


greatly if their were 


reduced or cut The most familiar 


examples, of course, are in the field of 


Nearly half of 


and over one-fourth of our 


agriculture. our cotton 


and wheat, 


tobacco are exported.*! The significance 

averages computed from data in 

of Mines, .\Jinerals Yearbook: 

Vineral Industries, Washington, 

58 average exports as 

1956-57 average produc tion (in 

computed from data in U. S. Department of 

\griculture, Agricultural Statistics: 1958, Wash 

ington, 1959; and Foreign culture, Vol. 23, 
\pril, 1959, p. 12 


percentage ol 


bulk 


terms of 
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of foreign markets is often enhanced by 
the fact that they can absorb additional 


quantities ol with a 


produce smaller 


price decline than the domestic market. 
This is particularly important to agri- 
culture, where supplies are 


not readily 


controllable. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Economically the world’s nations and 


other political divisions are connected 


by international trade. The geographic 


study of international trade, 


therefore, 
is identical with the study of functional 
economic geography on an international 
basis. 

The few concepts and recommenda- 
tions which emerge from this paper are 


only which at 


fragments future 


some 


time mav be admitted well- 


mto a 
founded methodology of the geography 


Che 


most likely to develop from experience 


of international trade. latter is 
studies 


little 


in descriptive and analytical 


Of such experience there is very 


so tar. 
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articles 
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; 
portation and regional geography of tropical 


OUTH 
ally 


world’s coffee supply. 


AMERICA has tradition- 


been the main source of the 


After a 
series of ecological and marketing crises 
area still ac- 
counted in 1958 for 56.4 per cent ol total 
world exports (Table | Since World 
War II, however, the African continent 


in the last 25 years, that 


has made rapid progress in coffee cultiva- 
tion, becoming the second most impor- 
tant coffee-growing area and contribut- 


24.3 


against 8.1 


per cent of world exports in 


1958 cent in the im 


per 
mediate prewar years. ' 
In the 


North 


been ing reasingly 


market for coffee, 
African 


accepted because of 


greatest 


America, robustas have 
their lower prices and better quality in 
relation to poorer grades of Brazilian 
and Columbian arabicas.2 Among African 


Angola held 


during the years 1953 


coffee-growing countries, 


second rank 


through 1957. In 1958, it was slightly 


surpassed by the customary third pro 


ducer, Uganda; in that year its exports 
*This paper is one of a series on ocean ter 
minals, transport routes, and trade 
in Middle Africa prepared by Professor W. A 
Hance and the author under a Columbia Univer 
sity contract with the U. S. Office of Naval Re 
sear h, Geography Bran h, Washington rp < 
The author is greatly indebted to a 
organizations, individuals, and 
Angola for their cooperatio 
ance in connection with the field work 
t\V. C. Wickizer, Coffee, Tea and Ce 
Economic and Political Ana 
search Institute, Stanford | 
nia, 1951), p. 70, Table 2 


movements 


imber of 
government 


cials in 


\ 


Africa. 


were 77,300 tons as compared with the 
112,500 African 
For the United 
States, Angola has been the prime Afri- 


tons of the foremost 


producer, Ivory Coast 


can supplier throughout the fifties, both 


in quality and quantity, since the yreat- 


est share of the Ivory Coast’s crop went 


to France and Uganda's robusta coffee 


was chiefly directed to the British Com- 


monwealth. 


COFFEE IN ANGOLA 


The first commercial venture at coffee 
growing in Angola was by an expatriate 


Brazilian farmer in 1837 in a forested 


region of the north, now known as the 


concelho of Casengo hereafter, the 

The three commercially important species 
of cotfee bean are coffea arabica (the bulk of 
Western production),  ¢ lth ( 
and ¢ robusta (which accounts for 
thirds of African exports The char- 
acteristics of each are described in V. C. Wick 
ize op. cit., pp. 38-42 Until 1929, ¢ busta 
was not included on the U.S 
\griculture list. of 


Hemisphere 


over two 
coltee 


1 partment of 


cottees Used widely as a 
‘filler’? in various blends and in the manufac 
turing of soluble coffee, it has by now gained 
entrance to every United States household 
Only in December, 1959, however, did this com 
nodity receive full recognition on the New 
York Coffee and Sugar | xchange Nex ork 
Times, December 6, 1959 \ useful summary 
ol \fricat produ tion can be found in | S 
Department of Agriculture, Foreign Agricu 
tural Cuircula “* Coffee—FCOF-6-57,"" Wash 
i 1). ¢ December 4, 1957. 
Concelhos and circumse ire the 
in order of 


mgton, 
; second 
subdivisions of the 
Province of Angola, the 
or districts. Most territorial 
data refer to concelh ind circun 


admi 
Overseas 


nistrative 
ortuguese 
irst being distritos 
statistical 


( 
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harvesting of the cultivated berry and 


of the wild coffee berry from local sub 


spontaneous plants gradually assumed 


Importance in the back country of Lu 


anda. At 


_ 


a second coffee-prod uc ing area began to 


the turn of the 20th century 


shape up to the south of the Cuanza 


River inland from the minor shipping 


Porto Amboim and 
\fter World War I, 
was introduced to the slopes of the Uige 
Plateau in the vicinity of Vila Marechal 
(then 


pots ol 


Novo 


Redondo. cottee 


Carmona Uige), this third area 


subsequently enlarging to the south and 
coalescing with the first coffee-growing 


Figs. 1, 3, and 9 


REGIONS, 


AND COFFEE PORTS 


Pransport dithculties, the small num 
ber ol growers, lac k ol selec tive prov CSS 
ing, and failure to promote the product 
tbroad limited \ngolan coffee output to 
what could be sold in the internal market 
ind to metropolitan Portugal. Prior to 
the World Depression the average vearly 
harvest of green coffee fluctuated with 
a few rare exceptions between S000 
12,000 


1935 


ind 
tons But 


1944 it 


the highest 1) 


during the period 


increased to 
\frica, 
perative the securing of foreign markets 


Ac. Y 


Economia 


16.500 tons. 


which made im 


Idez dos Santos, 


\ngolat kK I 
Invola Luanda), Vol. III 


ss pt., 


1947, pp. 94-97 
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+ 
+ 
+ 
t 
t 
t 
t 
+ 
‘ 
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Fic. 1 


delimited in I is enlarged in the main body of Figure 


To achieve this goal a government- 
sponsored Coffee Board, Junta de -xpor- 
tacdo do Café do Ultramar, was created 
in Lisbon during the early forties to 
coordinate production, extend technical 
advice to vrowers, assist in processing 
the berry, and introduce standardization 
of grades prior to shipment. Projects 
for coffee expansion were elaborated. 


M. Ramos de Sousa: A Junta de F 
do Café Colonial em Angola —5 Ano 


dade, Luanda, 1946 


Location of coffee prod icing areas of Angola and of their points of shipme nt 


(SEOGRAPHY 


| he Sparc ec 


3; the space II is enlarged in Figure 9 


Over the period 1948-1958 Angolan 


land under robusta expanded from 
302,785 to 631,337 acres and the average 


annual harvest since 1955 has been 


80,000-85,000 tons. The small produc- 


tion of arabica, grown chiefly in the 


behind the 


250 


central highlands 
Lobito (1 ig. 1 
1944 to 


fifties. 


port ol 


rose trom tons in 


about 1000 tons in the late 


Figure 2 shows the annual values of 
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\ngolan 


1958 


coffee exports trom 1948) to 
Over that period the volume ot 
coffee exports totalled 600,000 tons and 
had 113.6 million 
contos (I When the 


bein , 


SY 


ageregate value of 
~S. $405.3 million 
Cafe 


provided 14 per cent ol the total value 


an 


Junta do came into cotiee 


of domestt exports. It then competed 


with cane sugar for first place in value 


of national 


maize has long been 


export: crops; in tonnage, 


\ngola’s foremost 
national export crop. In 1953, owing to 


exceptionally favorable world market 
prices, the share of coffee rose to 53 per 
cent of combined export values. During 
it maintained a 


+4 


the following five vearss, 


fairly steady level of about per cent 


of total exports 

In 
close to 90,000 tons valued at 
contos (c. | to 


the peak production vear, 


$57 million 


were eX 


ported \n estimated 55 per cent was 
shipped to the United States of America, 
34 
through re-exports from third countries 
In 1957 states 
bought 59 and 52.5 per cent respectively 


of all Angolan 


23.2 and 22.6 million 


per cent directly. and the remainder 


and 1958, the United 


coffee, which brought 


dollars to the 

\ngola 

per 
high, 

s second cottee 


15 20 


exportable 


| oreien fex¢ hange Fund of 
The Netherlands, 


collee consumption ts 


where capita 


very has 


usually ranked as Angol: 


buver, taking between and per 


cent of total production 


Other habitual foreign customers for 


\ngolan coffee are the United Kingdom, 
Western 


ina 


Belgium-lLuxembourg, Get 
Norway, 
Small quantities ire olten shipped 
South Africa, 
Metropolitan 


only 


many, France, Switzer 


land 
to Finland, the | 


nion ol 
and some \sian countries 


Portugal's small market absorbs 
\ll data cotles 
Repartigao Pécni i cle 


1948 


Geral 

irs: Relat 

nd Exercicio de 1958, pp. 7 
provided by Junt 
a 


REGIONS, 


AND COFFEE PORTS IN ANGOLA 


7 to Until 1958 it bought 


10 per cent. 


only second and third grade beans, as 
certain regulations favored the sale of 
better grades to foreign markets.' 

EFFECTS OF ( 


IEXTERNAI OFFEI 


IEXPANSION IN ANGOLA 


The 
North 


tionized the former pattern ol territorial 


\ngol ill 


seaboard 


flow of coffee to the 


\merican has revolu- 


the 


had 


oriented toward metropolitan Portugal 


oO o _ Ny vr) a w re 
wv z u“ u“ wo u“ wo wo a 


co 


which, since 


(1822 


external trade inde- 


pendence of Brazil been 


~ 
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and several other countries of Wester 
Before World War II, the 
$3 of all 
\ngolan exports and supplied a similar 
In 


Portugal 


Europe. 
metropole bought per cent 


percentage of all imports the im 


mediate postwar vears. con- 
tinued to be \ngola’s first client but its 
share in that country 's exports decreased 
to slightly over 20 per cent 
the fifties, 


States became 


Chrough- 


out { nited 


however, the 
the leading destination 


of Angolan exports, accounting for 27 


the total 


1957 and 1958. 


per cent of 


outgoing flow in 


Also, the United States emerged as the 


chief foreign source of Angolan imports. 


In 1953-1954 its part of territorial sup 


plies was 16 per cent of the total. and 


\merican 


goods such as ( 


ars, jeeps, 


refrigerators, and miscellaneous appli- 


ances were prominently displayed in 
many stores of the larger Angolan cities 
the falling coffee 
\merican 
subsequent 


dollar 


metropolitan 


Under pressure of 


prices, certain restrictions On 


imports were introduced in 


vears to preserve territorial 


balances which 


benefit 
Portugal as well as Angola. 


1957, 


Thus, by 
imports from the | nited States 
had dec reased to 13.6 per cent 


the 
total 


11.6 


of 


and in 1958 they stood at 


per cent. 

Lin reasing exports of Angola coltee 
have stimulated the movements of inter 
national shipping on that portion of the 
western \frican Maritime route ( 


trathe 


oltee 


has attracted 


ilmost 
\ngolan 


loreign 


S 


to some 


unknown points along the 


coast increasing numbers ot 


vessels, despite deficiencies ot harbor 
site, scant port equipment, and diminu 


tive total trade The minor port of 


\mbriz, for instance, with 


movement of 12,757 tons in 1957 


Was 


host in that vear to 379,889 


YTOSS Tevis- 


tered tons of deep-sea shipping seven- 
teen American vessels. 18 Belgiat 


Dutch, one Norwegian. ay d one ( 


one 


CTA 


(GEOGRAPHY 


an hored in its open roadstead, together 
with 18 Portuguese ships, to load 7239 
In 1948 only three 


loreign ships had called, and in 1938 


tons of green coffee. 


only one German ship. 


EFFECTS OF COFFE] 


EXPANSION 


INTERNA 


Internal benefits to Angola because 
of its coffee boom have been numerous. 


Government receipts through export 


duties on coffee have financed an impor- 
tant ol Angola 


first Development 


share expenditures in 
Six-Year 


metropolitan 


under 
Plan 


Portugal 


the 


lor and 


overseas 


(Plano do Fomento 1053-55 


lo the struggling Portuguese immigrant 


farmer, who had previously been en- 


gaged in the unrewarding task of tilling 
low-value ¢ rops (generos pobres) in inim- 
ical tropical surroundings, coffee growing 
has meant dignity, 


new hope, and a 


higher standard of living. rhe settled 


\frican 


superior source of cash, while other parts 


farmer has found in cotlee a 


of Angola have benefited through the 
African 


for work on coffee plantations. 


pay received by migrant la- 


borers 

Luanda, the capital city and the main 
coffee port of Angola, has blossomed on 
cofiee profits. The upsurge of Carmona 


(the urban 


European population — of 
which passed from 310 in 1950 to 2700 
1957 municipal 
Vila Salazar, Lucala, 


port works at minor coffee outlets were 


in improvements at 


and Gabela, and 


all the outcome of national coffee earn- 


ings. 


Receipts Irom cofttee permitted 
university education in Portugal to chil- 
dren of cotfee tarmers who themselves 
had been able to attend only the first 


grades of elementary si hool. Profits 

\ngola Reparticao de 
Ek latistica da Naz acd Va lini 1957, l ula ida, 
Imprensa Nacional, 1958, p. 14 All shipping 
ind cargo port data in this stud) from 1949 on 


from these unless otherwise 


Estatistica Geral 


annual releases. 
Overseas port trade | ire from 
uario Estatistico of corresponding vear, as 

the port nt figures prior to 1949 


are 


yures 


ited 


MOVE 
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from coffee were also reinvested in 


Lisbon’s real estate, contributing, for 
to 
de 


artery ol that capital. 
On the 


example, much construction along 


Avenida Roma, a leading modern 


of the balance 


adverse side 


sheet has been an excessive concentra- 
tion of coffee growing in some parts of 
Angola, to the point of excluding other 
crop cultivation. Thus far, coffee mono- 
culture has been chiefly responsible for 
making Carmona, the northern coffee 
capital, the most expensive city in which 
to live in all Angola. The consequences 
for the national economy could be more 
serious in the future because of mount- 
ing coffee surpluses on the world mar- 
kets. Transfers of profits to wealthy 
absentee landlords, or as Company divi- 
dends, have also been instrumental in 
aggravating the perennial-deficit in bal- 
ance of payments between Angola and 
the metropole. 

Labor demands on the part of coffee 
growers have led each vear to an exten- 
sive displacement ol African able-bodied 
men from their tribal villages, causing 


family hardship and depressing local 


birth rates. The complicated procedure 
the land 


before granting a concession has severely 


of verifying vacancy of the 


taxed some branches of government 


services, impeding the performance of 
other duties in the face of accumulating 


applications. Lastly, the ‘‘coffee rush” 


has encouraged speculative endeavors, 


begun without a basic minimum. of 


sustenance, without thought to con- 


tinuity, and sometimes on inappropriate 
In of difficult the 


volume forthcoming from such 


soils. times sales, 
‘* coffee 
adventurers”’ is bound to jeopardize the 


position of more serious planters 


COFFEE REGIONS 


The 


cultivation in Angola are shown in | Te B 


new and older areas olf 


If one disregards the small robu 


pro- 


cottee 


(SEOGRAPHY 


District (the 


former Cabinda Enclave) and the arabica 


duction in the Cabinda 


raised in several locations on the high- 
lands of central Angola,* it is noticeable 
that coffee-producing areas fall into two 
broad regions. The first is located to the 


north of the Cuanza River, the main 


Angolan watercourse; the second is south 
that 


ment for the coffee plant is not markedly 


ol river. The ecological environ- 


dissimilar in the two regions, vet each 
has its special producing characteristics 
and its own ports of shipment which will 


be examined in turn. 


THE REGION NORTH OF THE CUANZA 


The region north of the Cuanza is the 
important Angolan coffee region 
(Fig. 3), 78.0 the 


most 


with per cent of 


national coffee acreage and 79.9 per cent 


of the total production, virtually all in 
robusta. In its broadest sense, it includes 
the Congo District, 
Dis- 


Cuanza-Norte 


a large section of 
some of the Luanda and Malange 
the entire 


tricts, and 


District. But the most important coffee 


areas within it are the concelhos of Am- 
baca, Dembos, Golungo Alto, and Cazen- 
vo in the Cuanza-Norte District (which 
produced 39,400 tons in 1957), and the 
concelho ot Uige in the (¢ OnLO District 
(with 17,300 tons in 1957 These con- 
celhos together supply about nine-tenths 
of regional commercial coffee output 
The Nambuangongo area in the Lu 
anda District and the vicinity of Damba 
in the Congo District produce annually 
2000 Sao Salvador 


do Congo, Macocola, and Cuango, also 


about tons each. 
in the Congo District, are the pioneer 
areas for northern coffee. 


the Malange District 


Throughout 


scattered robusta 


\ltogether the robusta of the Cabinda Dis 
trict and the of central Angola represent 

3 per cent of total national land under coffee 
The coffee 
District is briefly examined 
.Cabinda Enclave, \ngola: 
Shipping Points,’’ forth 


th ) 
abdica 


and of total coffec production 
put of the ¢ 
inl. S. van Donge 
Its 


coming 


out 


abinda 


I COnOMY and 
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planting is hands ol 


largely in the 


Africans; a few tons of arabica also are 
raised. 


Though in the smaller coffee region 


south of the Cuanza the production has 


remained almost stationary in the last 


eight years, the northern region has 


trebled its output over the same period. 
Much of the new coffee planting coming 
1952-1953 


to bear after the 


capital of the Congo District, Carmona. 


is around 


Sizable additions to regional land undet 
around 
Atumba, 


Cuanza- 


made, 
Bula 
Pango Aluquem in 
Norte District. 


coffee have been too, 


Camabatela, Quibaxe, 


and the 


Asa rule, northern robusta cultivation 


is localized on 


the slopes of the = so- 


called subplateau of Angola. This oro- 
graphic belt of varying width ranges in 
990 to 1650 feet at its 
2640 and 4620 
marks in the 


the 


elevation from 
level 


the 


lower to between 


feet at top, and it 


whole territory the 


trom 


passage 


coastal lowland to interior 


C offee 


uplands. 


plantations are mostly estab 


lished at altitudes varving between 1320 


and 3300 feet, but 


also a few 
up to 4290 feet 


there are 
in higher-Iving country 


to the east and southeast of Carmona 


In the southwest, there are instances ol 


the 


coffee being grown in coastal 


lowland. 


Over much of the 


section around 


Carmona a 


mean ‘annual rainfall of 


50-70 inches prevails in contrast to the 


insufficient precipitation of many parts 


of the country. Precipitation is con 


centrated in the six to months’ 


seven 
warm October 


or November into April), with a 


season (extending from 
short 
interruption of the rainy season in De- 
\Mlean annual tem 
and 79° | 


going below 50 | 


cember or January 


peratures range between 73° 


occasionally during 


the dry winter months of covered 


cacimbo"’) when cotfee berries 


skies (“ 


have matured. 
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The dominant natural vegetation of 
the coffee zone is a luxuriant tropical 


forest tumbling down the dissected 


slopes of the subplateau. Like 


African 


acterized by a 


MmMahhy 


other rainforests it is  char- 


vreat variety ol tree 


species and denseness of stands, and by 
the 


presence of wild 


Northern Angola’s forest, 


epiphytes and 
elaeis palm. 
however, is lighter and semideciduous, 
individual trees is less 


than that of the giant 


and the size of 
timber encoun- 
tered in the dark, close-canopied selva 
which covers the equatorial sector of the 
Congo Republic and some of the Portu- 
vuese Maiombe region in the Cabinda 
District. In higher-lying country, sa- 


vanna dominates, the rainforest 


sub- 
sisting only in patches or galleries along 
the streams (Fig. 4). 

A complete study of 


still 


regional coffee 


soils is forthcoming. Some 


soils 


are derived from ancient gneisses and 


granites of the Basic Crystalline Com- 
Africa; 
tillites 


plex of central others were 


formed from 


and calcareous 


schists of the = slightly IKun- 


Vvouneel 


delungu and Bembe veological 


\any 


are basically argillaceous. 


lorma- 


tions.” are laterized. Carmona’s 


soils Penta- 


tive efforts are now being made. to 
introduce coffee to grasslands, since in 
the opinion of Junta do Café agronomers 
these savanna soils are of better struc- 
the The 


were all ih 


ture than forest. soils. early 


coffee plantings partly- 


cleared forest land (Fig. 5) and = this 


type ol coffee environment is the one 


which continues to be in strongest de- 


mand among prospective coffee farmers. 


It has been estimated that there are 


about 780 Europeans 


vrowing coftee 


north of the Cuanza on some 850 planta 


tions. Recent 


spot checks by the 


\ e. \zevedo, i Pedo gico da 

Provincia de Ange 1954, 1:4,000,000, Luanda, 

md “Os Solos de Angola e a Agricultura,’ 

| romia Angolana, No. 9, 1954, pp. 13-106 
Inuarto Estatisti 1958, p. 88 
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Fic. 4 


along the streams. Attempts are bei 


Junta services, however, suggest that 
official 
The 


farmer of the 


the figures are much below 


reality. present European cottee 


north is usually a small 


or medium producer with an annual 
vreen-cottee harvest ranging from 1 to 
600 Most of the 


300-500 acres, but not 


tons. new fazsendas 


or rogas are ol 


all land 


sarily been put to use in such a holding. 


suitable for coffee has neces- 


Older European cotfee estates were es- 


tablished on much larger concessions 


(Fig. 4 5000 


but 


sometimes up to acres, 


due to limited capital these often 


remain partly undeveloped 


Work on such a large f la is described 
ind other seful details o I 
Col gO 


District are 


ition in 
given 1 Houk, 
Developments in tl ortuguese 


* Ge Re Vol 58, | POi-—21. 


Both the Brazillia rm ft cottee 


senda, 


ite, and roc the Sao ! juivalent, are 


Angola to design individ collec 


pl intations 


used 


This large estate, midway between Carmona and Negage, raises coffee in forest galleries 
ig made to introduce livestock to its grassy areas. 


the 
coffee region south of the Cuanza, the 
African 


In contrast to the situation in 


farmer is an important con- 


tributor to northern coffee production. 
The 


farmers” 


of regional African coffee 
10,000: 


their output represents about 30 per cent 


number 


is estimated at over 


ol the over-all harvest (the exact share 


varying from concelho to concelho), and 


their vearly income from coffee is 
estimated at over 200,000 contos (U. S. 
$715,000). 
\frican. 


seldom 


Damba production is chiefly 
Individual African production 
reaches one ton; about 10. per 
cent achieve higher levels. 

African 


growing in a region of only 


Because of interest in coffee 


moderate 


population density, European fazendeiros 


2 To be considered a genuine coffec 
the African has to 


icres under reasonably good cultivation 


farmer, 


mamtan a minimum ob 4.5 
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shad ol 
tf Carmi 


5 Coftlec der 


partly cleared forest in the vicinity 


grown u 


the 


face a serious problem of manpower 


Larger estates have resorted, at 


Con 


siderable expense, to licensed labor re 


cruiting outside of the coffee itr 


\lost 


Veal 


COU! 


brought Ol 


of their workers are 


the reservoirs of 
\ngolan 


Lol 


one contract trom 


frican labor on the central 


plateaus. The financial outlay such 


recruitment is prohibitive for the smallet 


ISuropean grower who is obliged to rely 


essentially the few available African 


on 
volunteers. 
hig 


to points ol shipment on 


his labor shortave % h cost 
ol 


the seaboard 


transport 


combine with the attrac 


tion of coffee prices to keep the white 
farmer in the north addicted exclusively 


to collee growing from his. coffee 


plantation and frequently trom 


ol 


SOIC 


all 


ire 


form petty commerce his liveli 


hood is derived. Only ont 


OCCASLOLS 


does he other regional vegetable 


put 


wealth, such to 


\lost ol 


is the oil palm, use 


his daily food Is purchased on 

\ccording to 
oltec producing neell 
123,700 \fric iales of 
53,000 Africar 


joved there 1 1957 
I 


1950) ce 


plant itions 
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the outside.'4 For the African, on the 


other hand, coffee represents chietly a 
good source of supplementary income 


Under the prodding of the Junta do 


Café agronomers in several government- 
through joining 


pron ited colonatos, or 


in the customary tribal land cultivation 
local African 


more and more taken to raising 


by his wife, the has re- 


cently 
various food staples for his subsistence. 
Sometimes this food production is not 


all 


considerable 


ol sufficient volume for his needs, 


but at other times 


crop 
surpluses of maize, manioc, beans, and 
groundnuts are placed tor sale on local 
markets. 


\lost 


vested during the months of June to 


of the region’s coffee is har- 


September. On large European estates, 


the ripe berries are dried and proc essed, 


the yreen cottee bean being thus Fe- 


duced to one-fifth of its initial weight 


It is then bagged in 60-ke. bags and 


the seaboard, usually by 


\nother 


grading, and resacking takes place just 


to 


shipped 


truck cleaning, polishing, 


before sea embarkation at the Junta’s 


regional reconditioning plants located 


at Luanda, Ambriz, and Ambrizete. 


Smaller growers without their own 


processing machinery, and the big fazen 


acl 


an over-abundant har 


ro in Case ol 
the 
Negage, 
Golungo Alto, against the payment of a 
sev- 


at Cc 


vest, use the facilities of Junta’s 


hulling plants at Carmona, and 


small fixed price pet kilo treated 


eral European commercial firms ar 


mona or other centers, ac ting agents 


as 


for large coffee exporting firms, spe- 


cialize in collecting small planters’ prod 
Nan 


drv the 


uce at that stage. \fricans, how 


ever, only sul berry before sell 


Hiee growing in h rth, under normal 

would give 
$30 per acre at 1957 pri 
\. Sousa de Santos Head 


ental Statio 


ondit 
7 
gion il 


expert whose 
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ing it 


al- 


though this brings much lower financial 


to European petty traders, 


returns, 


NORTH 
ANZA 


PORTS 


cr 


COFFE! OF THI 


Theoretically, all northern coffee pro 
duction is in the hinterland of the port 
of Luanda. The modern wharfs of this 
to the be 


or 


main gateway north can 


reached from coffee areas by rail 


road. Various circumstances have none- 


theless resulted in the flow of some 


regional coffee to Ambriz and Ambri- 
zete. Over 82 per cent of the national 


coffee export tonnage moved through 


these two outlets and Luanda during the 
period 1954-1958. For 1958, coffee 
traffic represented 27.5 per cent of all 
Luanda, 
89.5 per cent at Ambriz, and 99.0 per 


al The 


outgoing overseas tonnage at 


cent Ambrizete. combined 


value of coffee shipments at the three 


ports stood at about 80 per cent of their 


total exports by value. 

The robusta of the north is differen- 
tiated on the world markets into three 
varieties: -lmbriz, Encoge, and Cazengo, 


The 


Ambriz of the first and second grade has 


each grown 1n a definite zone. 


always ranked first overseas because of 
its outstanding capacity to absorb the 
flavor of finer arabica coffees which are 
mixed with it in. the 


preparation of 


\ key 
international ship 


\mbriz 
and top 


common coffee blends. factor in 
the patronizing by 
ping ol the open roadsteads ol 
and Ambrizete (Fig. 3, bottom 
insets) has been the desire to ensure for 
ol 


| uanda, 


the buvers the authenticity cotiee 


lots of desired origin. with a 


be en ul 


superior deepwater port, has 
abte to provide suc h guarantee because its 
Junta do Café 
all 
even 


Vovo 


cottee region south of the ¢ 


reconditioning plant re- 


ceives the northern coffee varieties 


and the Libolo and the :lmbotm 


Or Redondo) varieties from the 


(;EOGRAPHY 


Luanda 


The terminal of Luanda with its land 


and maritime flow of traffic, 


including 


coffee, was recently covered in a com- 


prehensive study to which the reader is 
In 


Luanda’s relation- 


referred to avoid repetition.'' the 
present article only 
ship with the secondary northern coffee 
ports will be examined. 

In the early years of coffee cultivation 


the main rail trunk from Luanda to 


Malange, together with the 20-mile nar- 
Alto, 


evacuation 


row branch to Golungo 


gauge 


offered a fairly adequate 


route for planters in the concelho ol 


Cazengo (Fig. 3 As coffee growing 
moved northward from the rail belt, the 
Vila Salazar 


became collecting points for shipments 


railheads of and Lueala 


which arrived by road from the concelho 
Ambaca. 


vrowers 


Lacking rail services, the 
the Dembos 


miles 


ot 
CONCE lho 
140 


via 


in ol 


trucked their 


crop trom 


Quibaxe to Luanda, Ucua and 


Caxito. 
The 


around Carmona presented a more acute 


expansion of coffee growing 


transport problem for the shippers be- 
cause of the truc king distances involved, 
the costs of haul, and the inconvenience 
of a break-ot-bulk at Lucala if that rail- 


head were used. The distance between 


Carmona and Luanda was then 248 


miles by road, via Ucua and Caxito, and 


334 miles by road and rail, via Cama- 


batela and Lucala. On the other hand, 


only 


200 miles separate the area from 


\mbriz or Ambrizete; the coffee farms 


No recent d 
ol l varieties in 
\ngola’s over-all cotfec exports In 1945, when 
the northern coffee crop was 65 per cent 
tional production, the 
lows, according to M 
p. 107 
Lmbriz 
Encoge 
Cazengo 
IS 
the Economy 
de Geografta de DOa i 


dre ay Lil ible 
these ODOU 


ita 
of 


on re Sper tive 


shares each 


of na 


breakdown was ol 
Ramos de Sousa, 0 


Lmiboin r Nowe 
Red 


Lahe 


ndo 


Vall 


The Port of Lua 


gol ‘ Boletim di \ 


Mar. 1960 pp 3 | 
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at Songo lie only 170 miles from these 


possible points ol shipment overseas. 
the coffee 


be 


Luanda. 


It was natural that much of 


flow from the Uige area would di- 


there in 


1951, 


rected preference to 


Up to Ambriz and Ambrizete 


competed strenuously 
ol 


Ambriz emerging definitely as the leader 


for the position 


second northern coffee outlet, with 


in subsequent vears. In the mid-fifties, 
the distribution of 
the 


collec trom 
ol 
to Luanda, 


and 


exports 


region north the Cuanza 


71 
to 


Was 


27.5 


about per cent 


\mbriz 


\mbrizete. 


per 


cent 6.5 per cent to 


lmbriz 


of the historical Portu- 


\mbriz have fluctuated 


The fortunes 


guese outpost ol 


widely 


since its foundation in the early 


nineteenth century. Loge River which 


enters the Atlantic just north of the 


township was for a long time a de- 
facto political frontier between the Por 


\ngola 


kingdom of Congo ruled by 


and the 
\frican 
had Lu- 
fter 1850 
had a 
the 


tuguese kingdom ot 


in 
The first 


potentate. territory 


its main and a 


\mbriz 


shipping 


nda 


as 


port 


used also; the second 


point at the mouth ol 

Congo River near the present small port 

of Santo Anténio do Zaire 
\t the Berlin Conference 


Love became the southern boundary 


ISS5 the 


ol 
the conventional Congo Basin with its 
distinct international trade and customs 
The of Ambriz 
\frica to it trade 


the Belgian 


regime. PrONIMITY to 


Belgian drew 


ol 


some 


Lower Congo area, via 


several porterage routes and, at the turn 
ol the 


century, Ambriz w 


calls 


interest in 


is recelvill 


~ 


a few from ocean ships 


YOY 
Belgian the port continued 
otf Versailles (1919 


to as } 


up to the treaty 


when they sought secure it 
Belgian Congo ocean head 
before 


northern Angola was completed in 1923 


even ii iol Ol ll 


the pac 


REGIONS, 
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had moved inland 
founding the settlem of | : 


Damba, and Maquela do Zombo. An 


accessory point ol shipment, \mbrizete, 


men from Ambriz 


ive 


nts 


was also established some 60 miles up 
the coast, within the Congo Basin area 
Plans for effective links with the interior 
were formed, proposing either to blow 
up some rapids on the Loge for a watel 
route, to lay 
bank the rivet 
Sao Jos¢ de Encoge. 
Completion of Luanda’s trunk line to 
\lalange 1926 \mbriz’ 
hopes tor development, more 
the be 
and 


uivantage 


or a rail line alo vy the lett 


ol in the direction ol 


in thwarted 


and 


as 


more of northern Angolan tri 


gan 


to move along that track Via 


Luanda. Ambrizete had the 


of obtaining first a better road connec 


tion with interior centers and, encour- 


aged by a temporary ibsence of export 


duties on coffee, trathe moved toward 
that outlet, progressively forsaking Am- 
On the eve of World War II, 
handled 2429 total 


trade 


briz. the 


only tons ol 


port 


overseas valued at 4878 contos, 


ist Ambrizete’s 4065 tons and 7506 


agal 


only 6.2 


\mbri- 


trade 
all Angola's, 
zete’s was 19.2 per cent. 

In 


Was 


contos. Its cotfee was 


ol while 


per cent 


\mbriz 


Wlitia 


the late forties, however, 
local 


i coffee export 


resurrected by strong 
tive, the introduction ot 
tax at 


Ol 


\mbrizete, and the deterioration 


\mbrizete’s branch of the common 


From 1948 


movement 


road teeder trom ( 


1957 


armonha 


to its overseas goods 


passed trom 66T3 to 11,496 tons and the 
value of this overseas trade from 40,500 
about U. S. $1.4 to 


some 190,000 contos LU’. S. S6.8 million 


contos million 


1958 retlected all ove ngola 


ot 


The vear 


the effects the temporary recession 


in the economy of the United States and 


the port totals descended to 8773 tons 


and SOME 140,000 COnNLOS | Ss. S5 


million 


Phe sheht indentation the northern 
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\mbriz 
cated offers no refuge to deep-sea ship- 
Shallow 


to 


Angolan coastline where is lo- 


ping (Fig. 3, bottom inset 


littoral waters oblige the vessels 


anchor at least 1 mile from the shore- 
line and to be worked over a distance of 
about 1.5 miles from the lighterage pier. 
Poor natural features of the site, how- 
ever, were quite ingeniously utilized by 
the Ambriz community. The first 198- 
foot section of the present pier was con- 
at the 


expense in the partial shelter of Ponta 


structed town residents’ own 


do Ambriz and of an unfinished break- 
water. 
built 


A shed and customs house were 


its head and a rudimentary 


at 
lighterage fleet assembled. Even some 
65 miles of feeder road were laboriously 
laid inland in an attempt to recapture 
tratti Ambrizete. <A 
1954 finally 


mitted lengthening the pier by 132 feet 


the coffee from 


government grant in per- 
(Fig. 6), purchasing 50-ton lighters and 
two tugs, and installing a small crane. 
To have really adequate port facilities 
the 


breakwater about 825 yards long. 


would require construction of a 

Aid 
for this has not vet been made available 
the Meanwhile, effi- 


cient handling of outgoing coffee ship- 


by government. 


ments by private port operators, Jodo 
Martins & Cia, has done much toward 
reducing the turnaround time of deep- 
sea callers which can now be loaded at 
a rate of 500 tons per day 

Since it has surpassed Ambrizete in 
northern coffee trade, Ambriz’ main 
traffic has been direct coffee exports to 
the United States and North Sea 


foreign 


the 


European ports. These cottee 
exports have recently represented about 
two-thirds of the port’s total overseas 


7). All 


foreign-flag vessels, whereas Portugues« 


ships account for all 


trade (Fig. of it is carried in 


imports and very 


small diversified exports to Portugal, 


such as coffee and cacao from the eastern 
section of the concelho ol 


\mbriz, palm 


(,EOGRAPHY 


products from a company estate on the 
Loge, and groundnuts and cotton raised 
locally by Africans. “Tonnages unloaded 
from Portuguese bottoms outweigh the 
loaded by a ratio of 4 or 5 to 1. 

Coastwise trade, which was formerly 


rather active (1500 to 2500 tons yearly), 


has now less meaning in the operation 


of the port because Ambriz lies only 


112 miles from Luanda. The poor state 


of the coastal road connection, however, 


prevents its intensive utilization by 


truckers. Petroleum fuels generally 


but 


miscellaneous goods are olten brought 


come from the capital by road, 


by coasters. There has been a regular 


outbound movement, either to Luanda 
or to the Republic of the Congo (Belgian 
Congo) ports in the Congo Estuary, of 
salt from large local salt works. 


Buoyant coffee sales and port im- 


provements during the mid-fifties made 
\mbriz believe once more that a brisker 


maritime trade would follow in’ the 


future. ‘Township population rose some- 


what,!’ local petty commerce was 


strengthened, and many urban im- 


provements were undertaken., The cot- 
handled did 


show a slight rise in subsequent vears, 


lee tonnages by the port 


but there has been a decline in its share 
ol 


Luanda. 


the northern coffee flow in favor ol 


By 1958 


oy per cent 


the breakdown was 


10 
per cent for Ambriz, and 1 per cent for 


for the latter terminal, 


\mbrizete. A realignment and sectional 


bituminization of the highway from 


Carmona to Luanda had shortened the 


40) 


in 


distance by about miles and per- 


mitted a reduction travel time be- 


tween the two cities. \loreover, by 


hauling the coffee to Luanda rather than 
to minor ports, truckers were assured ol 


better return loadings. There were 

From 350 whites and assimilated, and 
\fricans in 1948; and 
1957 (Local Administration through 
courtesy of J. Martins @ Cia, to whom are 


most of Ambriz’ port trade data 


3950) 


to 525 5150 of same in 


Ie ( ords, 
due 
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Fic. 6. The present lighterage pier at Ambriz « 


plain of Loge River 


manufactured products from that city’s 
new industrial plants to be in 
land, had al 


high demand tor luxury goods that were 


moved 


and. coffee-rich Carmona 


distributed by firms located in the 


capital 


Lmbrisete 


The maritime site and ear 


ro working 


SN 


at Ambrizete much worse 


\mbriz \ 


shelf extending some distance from the 


conditions are 


than 


at rocky submarine 


shore prevents deep Sea vessels irom ip 
than about 


proaching the coast closet 


two miles (1 iv 3, as mm 


top imset 


this locality tend to run to sudden 


that 
\ heavy 


pounds the beach in front of 


swells, with 


15 


strong Waves Wty 


reach leet im storms surl 
normally 
the township where the embarking of 
coffee is done by surl 
(kig \t nightfall, loading 
stopped and surfboats seek shelter in the 


\I Bridge 
be 


means ot a tew 


boats S 


Is 


about 


back 


mouth of River, two 


miles north, to rowed in the 


AND COFFEE PORTS IN ANGOLA 


offee terminal. In the background is the alluvial 


morning. In the absence of any motor- 


ized traction and because of the ditty ult 


SCS, 


land-ship transfer of 280 tons of 


coffee may take as much as three 


or 


four davs the masters ol 


lifted 


operations and 


| requently ; 


ordered the anchor 


ol 


vessels have 


in the midst loading 


have steamed away to avoid further 


delavs in the ship’s vovage or impending 
foul weather 
On several occasions during the twen- 


ties and thirties, plans were made to 


equip the shipping point with a small 


lighterage pier Phese projects were 


alwavs shelved due to a general lack ot 
conditions 
customs differential the ( 
of Ambrizete managed to 
keep the small port alive until World 
War II, \ngolan 


cotiee production after 1948 allowed it to 


funds and destructive 


Phe 


Basin in 


SCA 


ol 


OnLOoO 


favor 
and the sudden rise in 


share to some extent in the mounting 


regional coffee tratty But loading 


handicaps, sometimes involving 


S 


damage 


to coffee just after it had been carefully 
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COFFEE REGIONS, 


Cat 
the construc- 


To 


an additional 


treated at the Junta do plant, 


necessity for 


ol 


showed the 


tion of 


some sort a breakwater. 


raise the necessary funds, 


levy on port imports and exports was 


introduced. Rather than yielding in- 


creased receipts, this led to a greater 
reluctance of inland shippers to route 
cargo via Ambrizete, while the incon- 
venences endured by ocean-going ship- 
ping resulted in its near abandonment 
by Portuguese and foreign-flag vessels. 
rom 1951 to 1957 the value of Ambri- 
zete’s overseas trade fell gradually from 
138,584 (c. U. S: $5 


million) to 30,863 


S. $1.1 million 


movement 


contos (I and overseas 


cargo from 2297 to 2240 


tons (Fig. 7 

In 1957 only four deep-sea ships—all 
the roadstead, 
lifting 980 tons of coffee booked for New 


\ ork New | he 


\mbrizete’s callers were all coasters en- 


\merican—anchored in 


and Orleans rest ol 


gaged in Angola’s internal trade or in 


the transport of cargo subject to trans 
shipment at Luanda (c. 435 


tons 


addi- 


tional tonnages of coffee, salt from local 


These coasters normally take out 


salt pans, groundnuts, sesame, and citrus 


fruit from the vicinity of Sao Salvador 


do Congo, and empty containers for re- 


use. Incoming shipments are food sup- 


plies for the population of the township 


assorted 


\fricans 


and 


manutactures tor trade 


with by Ambrizete’s handful 
of shop owners. 

Coasters’ movements at Ambrizete 
have alwavs been on a larger scale than 
at 6000 
This 


distance 


\mbriz, reaching as much as 


tons ol ¢ go in the mid-fifties. 


are 
reflected a 
180 miles 


has road 


vreatel 
from Luanda, the poor state 
of the coastal road connection, and the 
inadequacy of the ferrving service ovet 


the Loge, where most heavy vehicles 


must be partly unloaded and reloaded 


in addition to waiting a considerable 


time for the actual crossing. But even 


ig!) 


AND COFFEE PoRTS IN ANGOLA 


coastal tratti in 


1957, 


the 
1956 


was dwindling 


the economic de- 


In 1958, only 1113 


total overseas 


reflecting 
cline of the outlet. 
of moved in 


tons cargo 


trade (direct or in transshipment) and 
1000 


Shipments 


under tons in domestic coastal 


trade. of coffee to the 


United States were down 50 per cent. 

To avoid a complete extinction of the 
small port, which might one day be of 
use in the development of the north- 
western section ol Angola, especially il 
certain local irrigation projects were car- 
ried out, the Angolan government de- 
7930 fe: UV. S&S 


a combina- 


cided to invest 


$280,000) in the 


contos 
building ot 
tion breakwater-pier. Ocean-going ves- 


sels are still to be worked in the road 
stead, but coasters and lighters should 
be able to alongside in depths ol 
11-13 feet in quieter waters. Work on 


the structure, some 1485 feet in length, 


lie 


is NOW in progress. 


Regarding the future of both Ambriz 


and Ambrizete as points of coffee ship- 


ment, it is believed that the is 


likely 


trom 


first 


to suffer more than the second 


the effects of construction of the 
extended 
ol 


frontier, 


Congo Railway now being 
from Luanda towards the Republi 
the (Belgian 
via Sao José do Encoge. The line should 
120 ol 


whereas Ambriz would lie 60 miles away. 


Congo Congo 


within miles 


pass 


Ambrizete, 


his would doubtless result in the cap- 


ture of present coffee trathe originating 


at Nambuangongo and Sao José do 


Eencoge However, il the alignment ot 


the 


Congo Railway does not take in 


Carmona—which it will not, according 
to the latest plans— the present pattern 
of through trucking to the seaboard from 


that This would tend 


area may persist. 
to sustain the existing port installations 
at Ambriz, if means can be found by the 


community check the 
ot 


Luanda 


to present 


the 


ten- 


dency truckers to use route to 


\lternatively, a determined 
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Fic. 8. Robusta 
tions at that port 


coffee be ing 


made to 
the 
\mbriz in order to provide the terminal 


effort should be uncover ex- 


ploitable resources in vicinity of 


with a minimum of trade volume. 


THe REGION SOUTH OF THI 


CUANZA 


The second major Angolan coffee re- 


gion accounts for about 20 per cent of 


and 
18 per cent of the total output (Fig. 9 
Varieties of 


the total national coffee 


acreage 


robusta there are 


called Novo 
With the excep- 


erown 


|mboim (also 


Libolo. 


hundred 


known as 
Re dondo and 


tion of a few tons of robusta 
Lobito, all of 
the 
Cuanza-Sul District. The concelhos of 
\mboim, Seles, and Libolo are the chief 
and the totalling 
13,887 tons at 1957). 


Amboim 


raised to the northeast of 


the region is within the limits of 


oldest pre xlucers 


the harvest of 


alone contains close to two- 


loaded into surfboats at 


(s;EOGRAPHY 


\mbrize t¢ 


Ror gh seas are typical of con 


fifths of the regional land under coffee 
and vields over one-half of the regional 
harvest Seles’ production is about one 
third of The 
Novo Redondo, Cela, and Quibala have 
200-300 tons each. 


the total. concelhos of 


lately contributed « 
\bout 50 tons of arabica coffee was also 
forthcoming from the region in 1957. 

\s in the northern coffee region, most 
of the plantations south of the Cuanza 
are established On the slopes ol the sub 
plateau under the protective shade of 
(Fig. 10 The 


width of that zone being more restri ted 


partly-« leared rainforest 
in the middle sector of Angola, there is 
less forest land available for expansion. 
Recently-developed coffee areas are al- 
ready in the park-savanna of the plateau 
it altitudes up to, 4950 


leet. Higher 


elevations and greater distance from 


the equator result in mean annual tem- 


peratures lower by several degrees from 
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those in the north; local minima, how 
ever, seldom vo below 53° | Precipita- 
tion in this area is often below 60 inches 
a VCar. 

Soils in the Calulo area of the concelho 


Libolo 


northern sub-region of Cazengo, 


of similar those of the 


are to 
which 
produces similar coffee. The red, clayey 
soils of the Amboim are reputed to be 
\ngola in struc- 
When 
be 


| mbriz 


the best coffee soils of 


ture and nutrients. properly 


cared for they produce a bean rated 


even higher than the variety 


olf the north. 


Like most tropical soils, 
subject rather 
The 
the output and the appearance of several 
Vila Nova de 
be due soil 
the 


turn 


however, they are to 


rapid degradation. dwindling of 


coffee diseases around 


Seles thought 
exhaustion. Coffee 
\mboim-Seles 


ol 


are to to 


cultivation in 


area dates to the 


the century, and only of late have 


many farmers become aware of the 


necessity of soil restoration. 

Beyond ecological differences between 
the northern and southern coffee regions, 
be 


in 


organizational differences 


are 10 


noted. Firstly, African production 
the south is very limited except in the 


concelho of Amboim. 


Even there a drop 
has occurred in the last 
10 


harvest. 


few vears trom 
the 


Secondly, the bulk of 


about to 5 


per cent ol total 
uro- 
pean-produced coffee comes not from 
individual small or 


but 


medium-size farms, 


from the holdings of three or four 


large companies, the foremost of which 


ip4e AS IA. 


Agricultura 


i 


lngolana de 
320.000 
nd 74,000 
acres which will enter the bearing 


(Companhia 


which has some 


acres of coffee in production a 


stage 


ig 


shortly.'* Other important coffee grow- 


ing firms which augment their own 


croppings through purchases from small 


18 Most of 
the Amboim ceive 
courtesy of M Sampaio cde Melk 
C.A.D.A. staff, and now Chair 


Comercial ¢ Agri a di ln 1, 


the niormatio on ( \ and 
area the 
nerly on 


Was fr d 


Gabel 


(;EOGRAPHY 


erowers are MWdrio Cunha, Lda.; Marques 


Se Lda.; and José Cardoso 


iXas, C Cia, 
dé Vatos, Lda. 


ture from the 


A third divergent fea 
north is a more diversified 
regional agric ultural produc tion. 
Cc; aD: 


under ¢ 


A. exploits a substantial acre age 


palm. Some 


faels 


ISuropeans 
grow sisal. Africans account for sizable 
maize and cotton exports, besides pro- 
ducing the customary food staples.  ¢ 


tle 


‘at- 
are raised in a few places. At times, 
castor seed and wheat cultivation achieve 
some importance. 

Statistics on the number ol Europeans 
engaged in regional cottee growing are 


they in the 


incomplete as are 
Officially 
farmers. <A 


Libolo 


number of German planters. 


north. 
144 
the 


505 farms and 


there are 
particular feature of 


the of a fai 


Phe small 
European gvrower's average coffee vield 
the \mboim 370 Ib. 
acre. C. A. D. A., with its trained 


staff of agricultural technicians and ad- 


area 1S presence 


in CONnNCE lho ol iS 


pel 
has 


vanced coftee cultivation methods, 


vields well above 450 Ibs. 
As in the north, there is such a labor 


shortage! that a permanent re-settle 
ment of Africans from the central part 
of Angola to this zone has frequently 
been urged on the Angolan government. 
Small European growers can often mus- 
ter only one-half 


or the 


two-thirds of 
time. 
least 5000-6000 
10,000 African coffee workers 
in various parts of Angola through pub 


local 
benefit 


required manpower at harvest 


C; Ac BD: A, 
of its 9000 


recruits at 


licity 
pe 


11i¢ reased 


done on its behalf by l-uro- 


‘an shopkeepers who from 


sales, and who are paid lor 


transporting and equipping the laborers 
and their families. Exacting daily norms 


are imposed on the men, but they are 


also offered excellent conditions in food, 


The 1950 census indicated a total African 
population of 83,000 for the concelhos of 


mal 
\mboim and Seles, 
empl yment heures in 


3,000 laborers 


whereas the 1957 


111¢ i 


the sa were over 
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Fic. 10 
south of the 
Direce 


Cuanza 


io dos Servicos de Economia seCE 


lodging, and ( hildren’s educ ation, whi h 
are virtually unmatched by other Euro- 
pean agricultural enterprises in tropical 


\frica. 


can 


Workers’ wives and daughters 


earn cash by doing the final 


the 


extra 


handsorting of ereen coffee bean 
destined to ensure the high quality ol 
the C. A. D. A 

Gabela, 


\mboim, at 


produc gs 


the seat of the concelho ot 


the 


plateau, is the southern coffee capital 


the edge ol interior 


Despite its invigorating highland climate 
the 1 


and remarkable drive of its in 
habitants, it has not managed to achieve 
the prestige of Carmona in the north. 
Potal coffee production of the vicinity 
equals only half of the concelho of Vige. 


The chief producer, C. A. D. A., 


not contribute importantly to Gabela’s 


does 


life because it maintains a self-sufficient 
1000 
at Boa Entrada, a 
the 


community of some whites (in 


cluding families few 


miles outside of town. Successive 


REGIONS, 


Forest clad slopes of the Amboim range are the most important 


o de r 


AND COFFEE PorTS IN ANGOLA 


Te 


cottee 


\t its foot a wide stretch of coastal lowland is spanned by the ¢ 


iblic idac 


administrative \n- 
that Gabela 


would be much better suited for the site 


reorganizations in 
gola failed to recognize 
of a modern district capital than the 
historical headquarters of the Cuanza- 
Sul District at Novo Redondo. \s a 


result, road communications 


existing 
were permitted to deteriorate, the poten- 
tial of the rail connection with the sea 


\mboim 


and, 


board at Porto 


fully 


has not been 


exploited, despite i long 
standing need, Gabela remains without 


alr service 


CorreE PorTS SouTH OF THI 


{ UANZA 
The 


northern 


like 


railroad, 


southern coffee region, the 


one, has its own 


Caminho de Ferro do .4mboim (C.F. A. 


constructed originally to serve the de 
veloping cottee estates ot a 
now owned by C. A. D. A. 


shorter line (77 


ComMpahy 
It isa much 
has a 


miles narrowet 
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gauge (2 feet), and is based on a less 


favorable port. Were it properly main- 
tained, it could still handle practically 
all regional traffic. 

The 


however, dispersed. 


flow of coffee in the south Is, 


Coffee vrowers ol 
the Libolo area either use the highway 
that connects the central and northern 
rail lines of Angola, via Quibala and 
Calulo, to bring their crop to the 50 
60 mile distant railhead of Dondo on the 
northern rail through-truck 
190 
Luanda. Growers lox ated east of Gabela 
Around Gabela 
proper, many small planters also move 
2900) 


system, or 


their produce over the miles to 


favor the same route. 


their Crop Over some miles to 


Luanda rather than moving it by rail 
to Porto Amboim. Chis 
in part by the present inadequacies of 
the Porto Amboim 


by the fact that most local shopkeepers, 


is 


explained 


route and in part 


who are frequently coffee producers as 


well, are obliged in any case send 


to 
their motor vehicles to Luanda to secure 
their trading supplies from the big dis- 
tributors of the capital. | urthermore, 
some coffee growers are reluctant to pre 
the 
Café 
controllers at Porto \mboim and Novo 
Chis 


Luanda to be sold on the internal 


pare the beans properly to meet 


export standards of the Junta do 


Redondo. coffee is directed to 
mar- 
ket or to be exported as ‘‘coffee for in- 
dustrial uses. ”’ 

The coffee crop trom the concelho of 
Seles is normally exported through the 
terminal of Novo Redondo, reflecting 


hold 


there 


primarily the commercial 


Che from 
Balabaia is routed to thecentral Angolan 


ol Ihl- 


terests sited robusta 
gateway of Lobito, which otherwise con 
fines its coffee handling activities to the 
arabica 
Only 


small tonnage of raised 


the ( \ 


in the 


D. A 


central uplands. 


coffee plantations ship their full output 
the 
\mboim 


Via rail and terminal Porto 


ol 


( 


FEOGRAPHY 


It is believed that from 2000 to 2500 
tons of coffee produced in the primary 
hinterland of Porto Ambofm bypasses 


the regional ocean head in favor ol 


Luanda each year, and that the value of 
trade thus lost equals 20-25 per 
the 


cent 
trade. Novo 
Redondo further subtracts from Porto 


ol outlet’s 


present 


Amboim about one-third of the remain- 
Be- 


port 


ing exportable coffee production. 


cause of a dichotomy of regional 
functions, handling facilities at these two 
ports are not completely utilized, local 
coffee and maize reconditioning plants 
olten stand idle, and a chronic opera- 
tional deficit exists on the railroad, re- 
quiring continued financial support ol 
its private owners by the Portuguese 
State, in accordance with the terms of 


the initial concession 


Porto |\mboim 


Both points of shipment south of the 


Cuanza are open roadsteads (Fig. 9, top 


and bottom. insets Porto Amboim, 


however, has the advantage over all 


outlets of 


In 


an 


secondary \ngolan coffee 


fairly deep littoral waters. normal 


weather, deep-sea vessels ¢ anchor 


only 200-300 vards from the lighterage 


pier, reducing the time for 


The 


force of the ocean’s waves is partly sub- 


required 
loading and unloading (Fig. 11), 


dued by the outlying headland of Ponta 
de Benguela-a-Velha and some protec- 
tion is given to operations at the pier 
by the jutting rock of Morro Cambiri 
Rough water conditions do not occur 
more than 30 davs a vear. 

Upon completion in 1923-1925 ot the 
first 50-mile section of C. F. A. 
the lowland, a small 
jetty was built at Porto Am- 
Just before World’ War II. that 
port had a total traffic of some 12,000 
ol 


exports; the largest traffic was in maize. 


rail line 


across coastal 


wot den 


boim. 


tons, which 25 per cent were coffee 


lhe second rail section, which painfully 
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negotiates the 2310-foot escarpment to 
’ By 1948, 
ol 
port’s total movement which had risen 
22? OOO tons. 


Gabela, was finished in 1941.2 


cotfee represented 60 per cent the 


to The value of the port's 
17,689 


ee 


trade increased from 
1938 to 153,632 
million) in 1948. 
The 1952 
most profitable for the port, with cotfee 


70 


contos im 


COnNLOS $5.5 


years and 1953 were the 


shipments reaching overt per cent 
of all overseas exports and trade values 
soaring correspondingly to 413,863 and 
503,021 contos (U.S. $18 million The 
peak ol 


the 


railroad 


33,398 


movement was at a 


Almost halt 


voing coffee was booked for the United 


tons. ol out 


States of America, and United States 
lag ships represented in gross regis- 
all 
\m 


tered tonnage nearly one-third ot 
deep-sea shipping calling at Porto 
boim. 

With the port operating at full Capac 


itv, new installations became impera 


tive. A concrete pier, 136 vards long 
and with alongside depths of 15-16 feet, 
replaced the decaying old jetty with the 
assistance of a government loan of 6000 
S. $214,000) to C. F. A. A 


warehouse was constructed 


contos (U 
modern by 
C. A. D. A. for its own needs, to supple 
ment the 


C9 


storage space existing al 
A. and at the Junta do Café plant 
\lotorized traction of lighters was intro 


the @... J A. 


to 300-ton capacity, and some 


duced, lighter fleet was 


raised 
private lighters and another 5-ton crane 


were added. Potential port handling 


capacity was thus increased to an esti 


mated 120,000 tons per year 
The C. F. A. track winds up the forested 
Serra do Amboim (Fig. 10) to an 
ot 3510 feet \fter the station ol 
54 miles from the coast, most gradients 
are 3 per cent and_ the often 
165 feet The small, 42 locomotives can 
haul trainloads of about 150 tons downward, but 
loads have to be reduced to 75 tons when wor 
upline courtesy ( I 


slopes ol 
iltitude 
Lacetes, 
curve radius is 
ton 


ing (Information 


k 
ad 
which also provided most of the data on the 
port and railroad 
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Instead ol registering further expall 


the 


of the outlet 


SION, trade 


overseas 
de 
(Fig. 7 
Continued development ol motor trans 


\ngola 


regionally-grown coffee to 


remained stationary or occasionally 


clined during subsequent vears 


port throughout activated the 


transter ol 


ward Luanda. Several climatically 


un 
favorable seasons resulted in poor coftee 
D. A. 

the 


harvests at C. A. The volume of 


overseas showed 


Imiports at port 
4 
particular weakness several 


als 


com- 
modities disappeared from the terminal's 
list. Petroleum tuels, for example, were 
ol 


truck from Luanda or Lobito 


received in most the hinterland di- 


rectly by 


With 


facturing 


the installation of cement manu 


plants in these two. cities, 


cement came in coastwise trade. Im- 


ports ol capital goods were on a trifling 


scale, since the impoverished ¢ | A. 


could not order new equipment, and 


econonit development of several local 
Cuanza-Sul District 


othcial 


ties in the Was 
handicapped 


Novo 


INCOMMNNY 


by nurturing of 


1955 1958 
fell 


from one-third to one-fifth of total port 


Redondo. | rom. 


to 


tonnages trom overseas 
movement and consisted largely of wine 
from the metropole unloaded from Por 
tuguese ships 

Paralleling the decreases in cotfee and 
lmnport flow, the vearly values of Porto 
\mboim’s trade declined steadily 


1954 to 1957 


Irom 


In the latter vear coffee 


represented only 30 per cent otf out 


going tonnage and the port's total trace 
244,037 U. S 


| ishmeal 


value was only contos 


S8.7 


million fisheries 


irom 
that had recently sprung up on the local 
seaboard led the list of overseas exports 


Palm 


plus sisal and maize 


with 8215 
from C. A 


totalled 


oil al al kernels 


tons 


Dy. A 


over 25 per cent ol outbound 


cargo: additional outward 


shipments 
and 


shot 


were fish oil, cot fiber, 


In 


oO! 


cotton 


seed 1958, coffee tratti up to 
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Fic. 11. 
waters which allow ocean iW 
mules from the Acores, destined for 


vessels to 


the C. A. D 


12,713 tons and the value of the port's 


trade soared correspondingly. 
Much of C. A. D. A. 
bought by Netherlands, 


consequence that Dutch 


cotlee 1s now 


the with the 


vessels have 


become the most frequent foreign-flag 


callers at the port, averaging two ot 


more entries per month. Germany, 


Norway, Sweden, and Belgium are each 


represented by several ships a_vear. 


\fter 1953, there was a decrease in the 


United States calls to one vessel only in 


1957. 


In 1958, however, the Americans 


returned to the port in some force. 
the 


In contrast with 


trade, 
\m- 


boim definitely expanded following im- 


overseas 


t ° > 
Angolan coastwise trade at Porto 


provements at that Inbound 


port. 


shipments, which dominate in a ratio 


of 6 or 8 to 1, are mostly food supplies 
destined to the 


\lso 


hail da’s 


and sundry merchandise 
\frican population of the vicinity 


notable are manufactures from | 


(GEOGRAPHY 


Rapid lighterage of seaborne cargo is facilitated at Porto Amboim by the deptl of littoral 
inchor i 


a short distance from the 


\ pl intations 


pier 


unloaded 


In this picture 
are being 


new industrial undertakings. Outgoing 


shipments are alinost entirely salted and 


dried fish. Aside from the port-railway 


operations, limited petty trade, and 


fisheries, the township and its vicinity 


have not developed anv economi ac- 


tivities. Compared to many other small 
localities of Angola, Porto Amboim?! has 
stagnated in recent vears and possible 
area’s 


exploitation of the 


resources 
(stock raising on good pastures a short 
inland, industry, 


distance sea-resort 


etc.) have been entirely neglec ted. 
Vovo Redondo 


Novo 


south of 


Redondo is situated 60 miles 


Porto Amboim. Its pier pro 


trudes from a straight sandy flat lving 


below the main part of the town dis 


hills 


persed on rocky above. 


I Jept hs 


In mid-1958, 
lated population was 
population ibout 10,000 


whit ind assimi 
50 and the \fr can 


the tow 
ihout 


/ 
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suitable lor an horage ol deep-sea vessels 


can be encountered only two miles off 


shore; even shallow-draft vessels have 


hundred vards 


In 


Caryo and ships are exposed to hazards 


to moor several away 


from the pier. rough sea weather, 
comparable to those at Ambrizete. 

The persistent encouragement given 
by the authorities to Novo Redondo as 


a port and an administrative center, 
despite the mediocre qualifications ol 
the site for both functions, originates in 
its historical significance in the occupa 


\frica. 


coastal foothold, which was established 


tion of Portuguese From. this 


in 1769, periodic civilian and military 


attempts were made to penetrate the 


subdue the 
| he last 


Was put 


interior and ol 


resistance 
rebellion in the 


1917, 


establishe cl 


native tribes. 
Seles area 


only | 


dow 1} 
ult 


PUPrSLUE 


when coffee growers addy 


inland could finally cultivation 


a feeling of security In the meat 
Novo had 
its position as a reviol il tradi 
ind had he 
Cuanza-Sul District in 
\imboim had 
carious historical 

1919) of Be uela 

Just 


| World War I, 


trathe via the port did not 


with 


time Redondo consolidated 


s 


Porto 


capital 
1914 


much 


become 


had cl ore pre 
CXISTECHICE the 
i-Velha 
COTTE’ 
1311 
tons and the port's total track stood at 
Kig. 7 Neverthel ss, 
1942 1943 


irds loi 


name (until 
before 
exceed 
1625 tons the 
outlet was equipped 
201 


Subsequently, ,a Diesel crane, 


a metal jetty 


fleet of 300-to1 

Until 1954, port 
carried out by VWarque 
Seixas, © Cia, the le local Col 


the 


a lighterage 
were provided oper 
tions were 
~ading 
firm. Thereattet 


mercial termin 


under the control of the 
Port Administration \ 


\ngol i's 


port organization 


Was plac ed 


Lobito sub 


branch of vovernni trans 


the former opel il 


ors 
continuing as lighterage contractors 


After 


a peak coffee handling in 1951 
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10,000 


otf about when the value 


tons, 
of the port’s trade rose to 267,106 contos 
Ry. ok 


Novo 


but steady 


$9.5 million 


cotiee exports at 


Redondo showed a_ fluctuating 


decline to only 3594 tons in 


1957; trade value fell to one-third 


de- 


creasing vields through plant disease in 


port 


of the 1951 figure. This reflected 


some coffee plantations and an increase 


in the toward 


In 


traffic showed some resurgence. 


motor haulage ol crop 


Luanda or Lobito. 1958, coffee 


\m- 


Red r11¢ lo 


Porto 
Novo 


experien ed 


even more than its rival, 


boim, the terminal ot 


constantly difficulties 


has 
in keeping contact with the backcoun 
The 
isolated from inland 
belt 


the de- 


trv, because of very poo! road ties. 
lox li 


produc ing 


tv is naturally 


coastal ol 


Only 


bv a 
land 


leading 


APFCY 


is 
sterile, semi-desert 
of the traders in 


termination 


the ( ity has succeeded 11) keeping collec 
Novo lo 


consolidate the capital’s links with other 


tlowi Fu toward Redondo 


nland popul ition centers of the district 


in extensive road construction program 


was laun hed bv the loc al vovern 
It 


with the 


ment im 


195 is 1 


oteworthy, however, 
ol all 


nihcant outbound overseas shipments 


exception 


cottee, 


11 the immediate ol 


ind 


belonging 


VICINITY 


i hese palm oil 


ire 
large 
A: BE An, of 

ind fish products from plants in 
Quicombo Bay, 


Ninety Hine 


ot 


kernels trom a estate 


the outskirts of the 


OW! 


about five miles south 


per cent ol the small ove 


Portug il, 


is 11 


ports ire 


t 
iding 


Novo Redondo’'s oOoOast il trade 


irom wine 


being the le commodity 
is only 


\m- 


ol 


ibout Orne halt Porto 


bo a 


moto} 


as ‘at as 


OW1NY the competition 


istal road 


aly Ol Novo 


transport ove! the cos 


to Lobito where Re- 


dondo's shopkeepers secure their SUup- 


plies Lately the 11-1) 


kOovemel 


1000 tons. 


its 


DY\ 


coasters h ive risen to over 


cls 


nt and asphalt were brought in 
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from Luanda and Lobito tor town and 


road construction. QOut-movements are 
practically nil. 


The total vross registered tol e ol 


Novo Re 
one-halt 


deep-sea shipping calling al 


only that at 


Most 
Dutch 


vessels call with some regularity. | 


also 


\mboim. 
the 


dondo is 


Porto lrequent Visitors 


are again Scandinavian 


nited 
States’ shipping has never been impor 


tant 1957-1958, no 


and, in \merican 


called. 


have called there only about once 


vessels Even the Portuguese 
every 


three weeks since 1955, while they visit 
Porto Amboim twice as often 
What will the future hold for the two 
ports, particulagly in their relationship 
\lost 


mode rnized 


as competing regional ocean heads? 
and 


Porto Amboim, 


certainly the unused 


port facilities of inclu 


sive of the coffee-reconditioning Capac 


ity at the local Junta do Caf 


plant, 


deserve a realistic re-appra sal of state 


expenditure on the region's 


transport 
network. The drastic solution of closing 
the port olf Novo Redondo and letting 

\mboim is 
About 


the coffee volume handled at 


its traffic accrue to Porto 


dificult to implement two 
thirds of 
Novo Redondo originates in the estates 
and from inland purchases of 


Seixas, & Cia, 


Marques 
third comes 
Cardoso Mato \ re 
location of their commercial headquat 


\mboim 


investment in new 


and another 
from the firm of J 


ters to Porto 


would call for 
build- 


ings, an expense to which these concerns 


considerable 
adverse. Existence ol 
Novo Redot do 
aids the fisheries and ( ‘A. 2D: A. Coen 
tinued 


are naturally 


port facilities at also 


maintenance of that port, how 


ever, is obviously to the advant ive OL so 


few interests that the transfer to them 


of all financial burdens associated with 


it is logical, while governmental 


iSSISt 


ance is badly needed to rehabilitate the 
Gabela \mboim route 


the C. F. A., 


Porto 


be AUse 


(,EOGRAPHY 


ia The harbor 
Novo Redondo, seei 


area and the 
from the city heights 


jetty of 


warding 
2? OOO 


operation of its railway at 


28,000 


tons a vear, has long 
been hoping to be relieved ol its OWler- 


Whether 


remedy, Ol 


ship by the Portuguese State. 

simple take-over is the 
whether the present railroad should) be 
replaced by road 


transport Lo Porto 


\mboim should be decided only atter a 
thorough survey of the situation. Thus 


far no move has been made 


to extend 
the line to serve \ngola’s leading post 
immigrant 

Cela. 
for which Porto Amboim should be 


Neither 


nor the terrain difficul 


war settlement scheme for 


Portuguese farmers, Colonato di 


the 
natural ocean head 
gauge of C. | \ 


ties are 


the narrow 


bso facto an obstacle to a much 


density of the line. 
the similar 


South 


higher 
Witness 


Union ot 


trate on 
the 
\frica and the Belgian 
Congo with traffic 
150,000-200,000 tons. 


rail lines in 


movements ol 


mato de Cela, aiming at 300 


was started in 1953 


settler 
with government 


Thereafter scope constantly ex 
panded in number of immigrants, acreage, and 
onditions for land gran Prohibition — of 
\tric labor was originally a restrictive factor 
production, but graduall the farmers ac 


1 tr imported hired help 


rants 


quired 


ictors 


rom Portugal st limited surpluses were 


hipped to Luan i 70 1 ind Nova Lisboa 


Gabel 


railhe handled only two 
shipments of maize because of the 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This study has examined the develop- 


ment of Angola’s trade in robusta coffee, 
the ol 


the Cuanza 


characteristics its cultivation 


north and south of River, 
and the coffee export traffic at the four 
secondary coffee outlets during the last 
Other the 
terminals have also been noted. 


\ll 


lo permit 


decade activities of small 


four ports are open roadsteads. 
a more satisfactory handling 
of their seaborne trade, substantial im- 
provements have recently been carried 
out at each of them with the hope ot 
trathc, concerned 


increasing primarily 


with coffee. Che benefits of an expand- 


ing coffee production in their hinter- 
lands, however, have been reaped chiefly 
by Luanda (Fig. 7) the leading gateway 
to northern Angola. 

Of the quartet, Porto Amboim han 
dled 1954 


1958 the highest tonnage of coffee, and 


during the quinquennium 
also had the largest and most diversified 


trade Nevertheless, the port and its 


short rail feeder have been working very 
much below Capac itv, due in part to the 
second outlet south 
Novo The 
two secondary ocean heads north of the 


Ambriz 


similarly been rivals in bidding for that 


competition of the 


of the Cuanza, Redondo. 


Cuanza, and Ambrizete, have 


revion's coffee output 
The deflection of national coffee flow 


from minor terminals to Luanda = ts 


likely to continue in the future. It may 


even be amplified by transport develop- 


ments in progress. The maintenance of, 


or any increase in the level of, their 


coffee trade would seem, therefore, to 


depend primarily On an enlarged cottee 


production within their tributary areas. 
The export goals of the Junta do Café 


were not long avo about 


placed at 
150,000 tons of robusta and 10,000 tons 
arabica. 


ol \n improvement in coffee 


vields and expansion ol cotlee planting 


REGIONS, 
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in the present leading coffee areas, or 


the frontier could doubtless 


the 


in areas, 


ol 
very close to that figure. 


raise volume robusta harvest 


Prospects for 


arabica in central is 


Angola, where it 


now raised, are somewhat restricted by 


humidity and altitude. 


An interesting 
effort is bei lg made to introduce arabica 


in the traditional 


robusta-growing re- 


vions. 
The ecological limitations in regard to 


optimum the 


production, problem ol 


ol 
sufficient capital among the small and 
all 


obstacles to the further development ol 


manpower, and the lack 


Irequent 


medium-sized planters 


are internal 


coffee cultivation 


in Angola; vet they 


are not insuperable. The most impor- 
tant factor tending to retard the upward 
ol 


trend Angolan coffee production is 


not internal, but external. 
world con 


kor a number of vears the 


sumption otf coffee has not kept pace 


with increases in output, resulting in a 


considerable stockpiling in producing 


countries This superabundance ot col- 
fall 
in the price listings of Latin-Americat 
pel Ib lol 
ex-dock New Yor k 
lb. the 


\frican robustas had 


fee on the world markets caused a 


arabicas trom 58.1 cents 


“Santos 4+ grade,” 


to 39.3 cents pet during firs 


quarter of 1959. 


lesser fall for the sam 


period, from 31 


cents per lb. for ‘Ivory Coast current” 
\ngola’s 
) 


at 32.7 cents per lb 


to 28.8 cents. \mbriz stood 


in 1959 The nar- 
rowing price margin between the arabicas 


and the robustas, moreover, has created 


serious sales difficulties for the 


former. 
Following a first restrictive agreement 
concluded \lexico © 


of 1957, a 


on exports 
the fall 


agreement 


in it\ 


in second limiting 


on 
15 


countries in September, 1958, in Wash- 


export production Was 


signed by Latin-American coffee 


World Situation,”’ | 
ke 
No 


N., I 
: / nd A 
5, May 1959, 


* Cotfec 


y Bu 


tics, Vol. VIEL, 


non 
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ington, D. C. The African producers 
endeavored then to abstain from particti- 
pation in a quota regime, but finally 
joined at a third international meeting 
in October, 1959, again in Washington, 
Dp: <= In 


agreement, 


with the last 


Angola is to 


accordance 
reduce the 
volume of its coffee exports to countries 


other 


than Portugal by 


about 10° per 


cent below the level of 1956, the best 


vear. 
Unfortunately for Angola, the limited 
market of metropolitan Portugal cannot 
4 ** Najor Coffee Countries Sign International 


Cotfee Agreement,’ Foreign Agriculture, No 
vember, 1959, p. 21 


(GEOGRAPHY 


relieve the shrinkage of coftfee-ex port 


earnings in foreign markets. On the 


other hand, a cushioning effect may be 


obtained by proceeding rapidly with the 
long-contemplated manufacture of sol- 
uble coffee in Angola, for present  re- 
strictions apply only to the green coffee 
bean. <A possible beneficial effect of 


the present tight market may be the 


incentive given to coffee farmers in 


Angola to improve further the quality 
of their robustas rather than continually 
rather than continu- 


of their robustas 


ally 


pre duction. 


pursue quantitative increases in 





FOOD FOR TAHITI 


Glenn Cunningham 


Dr. Cunningham, Professor of Geography at Los .1ngeles City College, 


spent nearly two years in Polynesia. 


\HITI, or indeed the 
South Sea 


name ol 


any island, is likely 


to bring to mind a picture of 


lush tropical growth, with food in such 
quantity “that its procurement is never 


a problem. It may be something of 


surprise, then, to learn that Tahiti im- 


ports several million dollars worth of 


food and beverage products annually, 
that 


and foodstuffs 


account tor one- 
Pahi- 
that for 


building materials, gasoline, metals and 


third of the value of all imports. 


tis food bill is than 


greater 
machinery, textiles, and other items for 


which the island must be entirely de 
pendent on outside sources. 
Nature Js Tahiti. The 


volcanic soil is productive; the growing 


bountiful in 


season is year round, uninterrupted by 


cold or drought. The lagoon, the reef, 


ind the sea abound in fish and_ shell- 


fish of every kind. 
Most of Tahiti's 400 


however, are in rugged, 


square miles, 
uncleared moun- 


tains; the narrow coastal lowland, 


never 
more than 1000 yards in width, is only 
a small fraction of the total area.  Po- 
tential agricultural land is limited. 
Nevertheless the early visitors to the 
island described a large, and apparently 
Phe 30,000 living 
mav actually 


the 


well-fed population. 


there today be fewer than 


the numbers at time of Captain 


Cook's visit, but there are significant 


differences now to account tor present- 
One-hall ol 


the island people live in the city ol 


day food requirements. 


Papeete and are largely non-producers 


of food. Five thousand of the total are 
Chinese, and nearly 2000 are French or 
other white, with demands for foreign 
products. Even the native today, no 
longer satisfied with the healthy diet of 
bread, tea, 


his ancestors, insists on 


sugar, canned goods, and many other 


items that he sees the white man eat. 
today are three: the 


the 


kK ye sources 


island of Tahiti, other islands ol 


French Polynesia, and 


rhe 


provides the largest share. 


imports trom 


overseas. island itself, of course, 


PAHITI'S CONTRIBUTIONS 


More than four-fifths of Tahiti’s cul- 


tivated lands are in coconuts that are 


only a minor source of food. They are 
grown principally for the production ol 
copra, the island’s money crop that is 
exchanged in the markets of the world 
for toreign food 

Vanilla, crop, 


contributes little to the local food sup- 


products, included. 


another money likewise 


ply. In spite of the emphasis on copra, 


however, every native household in the 


village and country districts, and many 


of those in-town, grow their own sup- 


plies of the basic starch toods of the 


diet: taro, sweet potatoes, manioc, 


breadfruit, and bananas. In the moun- 


tains grow the wild bananas known as 


fer. Pigs, chickens, and ducks run in 


every. vard. 


the fish 


With these products, and 
shellfish 


Pahitian families could be 


and found not tat 


AWay, Many 
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self-sufficient on the diet of the pre- 


European era. 
Also widely grown on individual farm- 


steads and in city yards are various 


fruits—pineapple, oranges, limes, avo- 


cados, mangos, and water- 


ol 


Man, 


papaya, 
melon 
the 


many them introduced by 


but all 


variety to the diet. Coffee, likewise the 


white now adding 
white man’s introduction, grows abun- 
dantly in the country districts; much of 
It is gathered as it is 
the 


it is semi-wild. 
hulled 


machine, then roasted and ground in the 


needed, in village hulling 


home. 


agriculture, other than 


the 


Commercial 


the cultivation of money crops, is 


limited. For the city population, a few 


of the products mentioned above are 


grown commercially in small quantities 


and usually in small, scattered plots. 


Among these are bananas, coffee, taro, 


and manioc. On the Agricultural Ex- 


periment Farm, grapefruit (pample- 


mousse) is grown commercially.! 


Chinese farmers raise a great variety 


of middle latitude vegetables: green 


beans, sweet corn, tomatoes, and cucum- 


bers of fair appearance; and scrawny 


specimens of cabbage, lettuce, and cel- 


ery. In fact, almost every type is grown 


to some extent with the exception ol 
onions and white potatoes which do not 


thrive in the islands. These vegetable 


plots are often on high mountain slopes, 


climatically better suited than the 


coastal lowlands, but so steep and in- 
accessible that only the Chinese would 


go to the trouble of cultivating them. 


Vahiti ar 
are 
for 
that 
on the island 
to the 

The 
were estimated 
900; mantioc, sweet potatoes 
125; pamplemousse, 100; taro, 70 
des Productions Agricoles de Tahiti 
Unpublished 


\gricultural statistics in 
in unpublished form, and 
fragmentary One age 
provide the information 
grow 


largely 
and 
will 

539.049 
none will 
number ol 
following acreages, 
for 1953: 
250: 


irreg ilar 
ICV, example, 
exactly 


but 


{ 
ol 


coconut trees 


hazard a guess as 


icres 
garden vegetables 
however, 
1200; 
and yams, 
Recen 


(1953 


b ildanlas, 
cottee, 


ement 
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The leading food producing areas, in 
both subsistence and commercially 
grown crops, are the District of Arue, 
adjoining the city of Papeete, and those 
on the Isthmus blessed with the largest 
the 
Districts of Afaahiti-Taravao, Papeari, 


areas of flat, arable land, namely 


and Vairao. 

Animal products are of minor impor- 
tance, but the 8000 beef cattle and the 
two small dairy herds, one in Pirae near 
Papeete, and one in Taravao on the 
Isthmus, must be mentioned to com- 
plete the census of Tahiti's agriculture. 
Most of the cattle graze in the coconut 
groves, so little space need be devoted 
to pasture alone. 

In an average recent year 2500 cattle 
4500 


Papeete. 


and pigs were slaughtered in 
Meat sales in the market are 
always much smaller than those of fish, 
but they rise a bit when the supplies of 
bonito fall off. At all times they are 
small; meat consumption on the island 
averages only 80 grams (228 02.) per 
capita per day.” 

Milk consumption figures are equally 
unimpressive, averaging slightly over 
four quarts per capita per year. 

Chickens are common; most of them 
are owned by native families and are of 
the scavenger type. Three larger scale 
producers of eggs who supply the stores, 
restaurants, and yachts, feed their lay- 
ing hens imported grain, bran, and mash, 
or, if these unavailable, 


are coconut 


meal. During the summer when wild 


1 
eggs 


hens lay in the bush are plentiful 
and cheap. 

The important protein food, of course, 
is fish. No Tahitian family, with the 
exception of some of those in town, is 
with 


the 


without its pirogue, 


the 


or Canoe, 


which to gather resources ol 


lagoon. A fleet of a dozen small power 


launches brings in daily the supply of 


- Unpublished data obtained from records 


of the Papeete Market. 
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sold through the 


market, largely bonito from beyond the 


deep-sea fish. Fish 


reef, reach a total of 90 tons a month 
when the runs are good during January, 
February, and March, falling to about 
a third as much in September and 
October.* 

To round out Tahiti’s local food pic- 
ture, a few simple processing and manu- 
facturing industries must be mentioned. 
In addition to the processing of the 
money crops for export, namely vanilla 
curing, and the preparation of copra 
and other non-food products of the coco- 
nut, several home grown products are 
Coconut oil is 
Small out- 


Others 


processed for local use. 
refined for use in cooking. 


fits roast coffee and peanuts 


bottle grapefruit juice, or manufacture 
guava jelly, poi, a soy sauce substitute, 
sausage, or soft cheese, all for distribu 
tion through Papeete’s market. 
Imported raw materials are the basis 
for still other industries. Scores of 
Chinese bakeries using imported wheat 
flour turn 


out the ubiquitous French 


bread, long loaves of which are seen 


under every shopper’s arm, and in the 
country districts, sticking out of every 
box. 


mail Other pastries, candy, and 


syrup are made in small quantities. 


Six 


bottling plants produce highly colored 


lce cream is very popular. small 
carbonated drinks, and Papeete’s brew- 
ery, enlarged and modernized in 1955, 
third of a 


A by-product is ice. 


has an annual capacity of a 


million gallons. 


FooD FROM THE OTHER ISLANDS 


Supplementing these resources of this 
single island are the imports, brought in 
the other 
Practically all 


are destined for the city market. 


by copra schooner, from 


islands of the Colony. 

The low coral atolls of the Tuamotus 
are poor in most food resources and send 
fish. 


small dried 


Ibid. 


only shipments of 
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Nearly all of 


canic islands, however, have food 


the other ‘‘high,”’ or vol- 
sur- 
pluses; every returning schooner, even 
though from the distant Austral, Gam- 
bier, or Marquesas groups, will bring a 
few bags of arrowroot flour made from 
manioc, some fowl, a few squealing pigs, 
\luch of the 
Tahi 


a preference for Marquesan 


and sacks of green coffee. 
latter is for re-export, although 
tians show 
addition 
the 


coffee. In to quantities ol 


these 


Noe rea 


Huahine, 


products, nearer islands, 


Islands 
Tahaa 

watermelons, 
Cattle are 
the 


cipally from Raiatea.* 


and the Leeward 


Raiatea, and send 


taro, bananas, fel, and 


other fruit. shipped alive 


from several of islands, but prin 


Tahiti with the help of its neighbors, 


then, can be considered self-sufficient 


in the following: tropical fruits and 
starch products; fresh vegetables except 
for potatoes and onions; pork; poultry 
fish and shellfish; and 
fluid 


considers 


fresh 


and eggs; 


coffee. Fresh milk 


added if 


imports as evidence of sufhcient 


should be 


absence of 


low al 


one the 
supply. 


One can think of other demanded 


grown locally ’ 
A little rice 


is grown and milled on near-by Moorea, 


products that might be 
particularly rice and sugar. 
and sugar has been grown on a small 
scale on Tahiti at 


But 


islands is a 


times in the 


the 


past. 
Pacific 
held la- 
borer, and plantation agriculture, espe- 


the native of Eastern 


notoriously poor 


cially the growing of sugar, has thrived 
only in such places as Hawaii and Fiji 


where Oriental labor has been intro- 


duced. French Polynesia’s present Chi 


nese population does date from attempts 


at the plantation growing of sugar and 
the but 


the projects, poorly timed, were short- 


cotton in nineteenth 


century, 


lived, and the Chinese soon turned to 
other pursuits. 


' Service de l’Agriculture, Papeet 
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FOODSTUFFS FROM ABROAD 


As suggested earlier Tahiti’s popula 


tion is no longer content with’ island 
but 


lands to fill its menu. In 


products only draws on foreign 


fact, in few 
places can one dine so well on such a 
variety of foods from far-flung sources 
as in Papeete where he has at his dis- 


New Zealand 


frozen foods from America, fancy cheeses 


posal excellent steaks, 


and wines from France, Chinese spe- 


cialties, and canned and packaged goods 
from all the world. 


The leading food imports, in the order 


of their annual. values, are flour, sugar, 


butter, these 
five accounting for 50 per cent of the 
total (Table 1). None of 


exclusively, or even 


canned meat, rice, and 


these is 
mainly, for the 
foreign population; all are in daily use 
by the Tahitians who can afford them. 
The same is true for some of the other 
leading imports such as canned milk, 
canned fish, and wine. The demands of 


the alien tastes are reflected in such 


items as fruit and vegetable products, 
baked goods, cheese, potatoes, and 
onions. 

Sources of these products are wide- 
spread; all six continents contribute to 
Tahiti’s food supply, although four 
countries—France, Australia, the United 
States, and New Zealand 
(Table II). 


leading contributors occasions no. sur- 


provide over 
60 per cent This list of 
France, the mother country, is a 


Australia and New Zea- 


with 


prise. 
logical source. 
land the 


plementary 


are closest areas com- 


climates and hence re- 


sources, while Tahiti’s most frequent 


steamer service is with the United 
States. 

Heading the list is France which pro- 
vides, among other things, the bulk of 
the island’s flour needs, this item alone 
constituting about 40 per cent of her 


total shipments. Other major items are 
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rABLE I 


FooD AND BEVERAGE IMPORTS, 1958 


Pacific franc 


1. Flour 45,420 
Sugar 41,723 
Canned meat 27,293 
Rice 
Butter 19.850 
Canned milk 19,254 
Canned fish 17,132 
Canned vegetables fruit 16.157 
Wine 14,124 


22,375 


Baked goods 10,206 
Confectionery 9,242 
Vegetable oils 8.847 
Fresh vegetables and fruit 6, 604 
Cheese 903 
Potatoes 

Dried vegetables and fruit 

Beer 

Macaroni, et< 

Alcoholic 


Onions 


beverages 
Fresh and frozen me 


\ll others 


Source: Compiled trom data in Statistiques Dor 
Année Entiere, 1058 
Polynésie Francaise du Avril 

*The Pacific franc, exchanging at 63 for 
worth approximately $.016 


Supplement au Journal Offictel de la 


$1.00 in 1958. w 
1,000,000 trancs $16,000.00 


confectionery, canned fish, baked goods, 
potatoes, cheese, and the bottled wines 
and other alcoholic beverages without 
which the French meal, even in Tahiti, 
is not complete. An enormous number 
of other products in smaller quantities 
arrive to satisfy the French nationals 
who preserve their cherished cuisine. 
Australia’s largest shipments are but- 
ter and condensed milk, and = she is 
Tahiti’s principal source for both, al- 


baked 


cereals, and flour are important. 


though canned meat, goods, 
Although not equalling the total value 
the 
the 


the total number of food items 


of exports from Australia, 


States 


United 


surpasses her in variety 


that are 


shipped. Shelves and show windows in 


Papeete are crowded with familiar 


brands of breakfast foods, pork and 


And 


now each store contains a freezer full of 


beans, soups, and chewing gum. 


frozen fruits and vegetables. 
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\luch of this taste for American food- 


stuffs and brands probably dates from 
World War II when 
the 


Pahiti, cut off from 


France and \ntipodes, had as its 


only contact with the world an occa- 


\lost 


of the products from this country are ol 


sional freighter from California. 


California origin—canned fish, canned 
vegetables and fruit, dried fruit, canned 


milk, onions, and potatoes. 
New 


canned bully beef. 


Zealand's major contribution is 
lwo \uc kland com- 
panies specialize in 
beet 


island 


a cheap grade of 


canned ( orned pare ked espe tally 


labeled in 


‘*Puuatoro 


for Paciti trade and 


five of the island languages 
Numero Hoe” 
cluded to catch the 
Zealand's 


other major shipments, canned 


Class Beef) is in- 
New 


provides her 


(Kirst 
Tahitian eve. 
dairy industry 
milk, 
cheese, and butter. 

Next in importance are Holland, the 
imported beer, but 


leading source of 


also shipping a number of other prod 


TAHITI 


ucts led by refined sugar and confec- 


tionery, and Algeria: whose principal 


shipment is cheap wine sent in huge 


hogsheads. 
Also among the first ten are Viet Nam 


and Madagascar, principal sources ol 


rice; and Guadeloupe and Martinique 


which ship the raw sugar which the 


natives use in the unrefined state. 


Krom Canada come canned salmon 


and flour. Hong Kong supplies the 


vreat variety of special foodstuffs de- 
Tahiti’s Chinese. Chilean 


Belgian 


rice, and 


manded by 


wine, English whisky, refined 


Cambodian Moroccan 


ae 
sugar, 


canned fish are all received in appre- 
ciable quantities. 

Although the amounts are small, the 
importation of tea from Ceylon, vege- 
\frica, fresh 
Cook 


(ser- 


table oil from French West 


fruit and vegetables from the 


Islands, beer from Denmark and 


many, cheese from Switzerland, hops 


from Yugoslavia, flour from Czecho- 


slovakia, and wine from Spain = and 


Portugal add to the cosmopolitan na- 


ture of Tahiti’s diet. 


In the last few vears the list of the 


major sources of Tahiti’s foods has 


undergone some significant changes, led 
by the increasing importance of France 


and French colonies. In 1952 Australia 


supplied nearly all of Tahiti’s flour and 


thus was in first place.© France at that 


time was fourth, but currently is sup 


plying flour, the colony's largest import, 


and now ranks first. France has also 


gained in her share of many other prod 
New 
Since 


ucts at the expense of Australia, 


Zealand, 


1952 


and the United States 
West 


Dutch Guiana, Thailand, 
Caledonia, New Hebrides, 
Sweden, Fiji, Japan, and 
tributed in recent vears. 


the French Indies: have re 
Jurma, New 
Cuba Norway, 


Hawaii have all con 


® From data in Statistiques 
Entiere 1952, 
des Etabl 


15 Octobre 


D Manteres, 
Supplement au Jou 
issements Francaise F 
1953 
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placed Fiji as the major source of raw 
sugar. 

Hong Kong now supplies the food- 
that from 
before the Indo-Chinese War, 


China, 


stuffs were received China 
and tea, 
also formerly from 


now comes 


from Ceylon. 


DISTRIBUTION 


These foreign import data, it should 
be remembered, are not for the single 


island of Tahiti, but represent the im- 


ports of the Colony. A few of the prod- 
the 
Still, one-half of the popula- 
Tahiti, 
and certainly more than one-half of the 


ucts trickle out to the temotest of 
islands. 


tion of French Polynesia is. on 


imports are consumed there. 
the 
effected through small general stores, 


Distribution of island’s food is 


nearly all Chinese-operated. There are 
dozens of them in Papeete handling all 
of the town’s supplies of canned and 
packaged goods, the frozen foods, the 
imported fresh meat, and the imported 
onions and potatoes which sell out rap- 
idly after each ship arrival. Each vil- 
lage store, with a similar but smaller 
stock, is also apt to be the local bakery. 

Kresh produce, whose distribution is 
the 
through a large central market for the 
folk. 
specialize in fruits and vegetables, fresh 
Neat 


piles of melons and eggplant, tomatoes 


unnecessary in country, is sold 


benefit of urban Sections of it 


meat, fresh fish, and baked goods. 


and taro, and block-long racks of glisten- 
ing fish, make the market quite a show- 
place. 

Country shoppers, although independ- 
ent of the market for 


most pre duce, 


must go there for three items: bonito 
and other deep-sea fish, all of which are 
landed at Papeete; beef, nearly all of 


which is butchered in or near town; and 
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Chinese-grown 


vegetables, also mar- 


keted through this channel. The result 
is a picturesque bedlam for a few hours 
each morning as shoppers haggle over 
breadfruit and cabbage and squid, and 
the Sunday morning market especially 


is a must for every tourist. 


Foop Exports 


With the exception of vanilla, Tahiti 
has little food in surplus for export. 
Cured vanilla beans to the value of 
163,913,000 Pacific Frances were shipped 
in 1958, one half to France, the balance 
to Germany, Australia, and the United 
States. Dessicated coconut, refined 
coconut oil, and green coffee were also 
New 
ceived small quantities of fresh vege- 
tables, 


sent to France. Caledonia re- 


fruits, peanuts, confectionery, 
and beer.’ 

French and foreign flag vessels are 
often provisioned with fresh meat, fish, 
Within 


beer 


eggs, vegetables, fruit, and ice. 
bottled 
soft drinks are shipped to all the other 


the colony Tahitian and 
islands, while the nearer ones receive in 
addition ice and ice cream. 
And thus Tahiti keeps fed. While the 
tourist enjoys a feast of native foods 
taro, breadfruit, baked fish, and suckling 
pig; and the French or American or 


Chinese resident is dining on familiar 
the 


Tahitian eats a meal of rice from Mada- 


foods from his homeland; native 
gascar, French bread with butter from 
Australia, Ceylonese tea sweetened with 
sugar from Martinique, and, if he feels 
affluent, a can of bully beef from New 
Zealand or the 


whole washed down with generous drinks 


salmon from Canada, 


of Algerian red wine. 


7 From data in Statistiques Douaniéres, Année 
Entiére 1958, Supplement au Officiel 
de la Polynésie Francaise du Ai 


Journal 
ril 1959. 





HARRIS TWEED: A GROWING HIGHLAND INDUSTRY 


[T. d | “ Mosley 


Vr. Moisley is a member of the staff of the Geography Department of the 


University of Glasgow. Since 


bee nN the 


1955 one of his main research interests has 


study of various aspects of crofting communities in the Outer 


Hebrides, which he has visited regularly several times each year 


HE Scottish 


is but a small part ol the wool- 


woollen industry 


Britain, 
The 


industry is 


len industry of Great 
and is by no means typical of it. 
greater part ol the: British 
concentrated in a small area of the West 


Riding of Yorkshire and produces a 


The Scottish 


throughout the 


evreat variety of materials. 
portion is dispersed 
country, with particular concentrations 
in the Borders, the Glasgow region, and 
the Hebrides, and 


the high quality of its products. 


is characterized by 
Vhis 
quality has been achieved, and is main- 
selected raw ma 


tained, by the use of 


terials and by the maintenance of high 
standards of design and craftsmanship 
In particular, the Scottish industry de- 
pends on virgin wool; mungo, shoddy 
re-manufactured wools, such 


West 


recognized. It is 


and other 


as are used extensively in the 


Riding, are scarcely 
not surprising, therefore, that the prod- 
ucts have become widely known at home 
**\Nlade in Scot 


which 


and overseas, and that 


land’ is a—=mark commands 


particular respect when attached to 
woollen goods. 

The Hebridean section of the Scottish 
But it 


industry is no exception is re- 


markable in several ways: in its extreme 
geographical concentration; in its de- 
pendence on a single product, ‘Harris 


Iweed,’’ woven by self-emploved weay 


ers using treadle looms; and in its 
extremely rapid and very recent growth. 
1500 


\lmost all are 


There are about weavers in the 


Hebrides. 


ii Lewis, most of 


to be found 
them in certain dis- 


tricts; in South Uist there are about 80, 


and a few may be found in North Uist, 


and elsewhere. In addition 


half 


finishing 


Harris, 
about a dozen carding, spinning, 


and mills in Lewis, one in 
Harris, and one in North Uist employ 
1000. The 


ticular significance in 


about industry has_ par- 


Lewis where, in 
many townships, more than half the 


families have looms and where it has 


replaced fishing and fish curing as the 


economic mainstay 


of the population; 
tweed output increased more than seven- 


fold 1912 1940, 


exceeded million vards. In 


when it 
1956 
about seven million vards were made in 
100,000 


between and 


four 


less than vards in 


Lewis, and 
Harris. Thus, despite its name, Harris 


Tweed is a peculiarly Lewis product. 


How has this geographical concentra- 
about, and is it likely to 


tion come 


continue? 


** HARRIS” 
1844-1900 


THE ORIGIN Ot 
TWEED, 
The 


cloth in the Hebrides, as in other rural 


manufacture of coarse woollen 


areas, is of long standing. Rents were 


sometimes paid in blankets or 


plaid 
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and in 1656 


of the 


ing” “pladding”’ was one 


items of trade brought by the 
Highland boats to Glasgow.' In the late 
Black-face sheep 
the Highlands. 
much than 


eighteenth century 


were introduced into 


Their fleeces were heavier 


those of the native sheep and conse 
quently provided raw material for local 


woollen trade. In 


manufacture for 
Argyll, for example, yarn was_ hand- 
spun and sold to dealers, and in Inver- 
ness and Sutherland carding and _ spin- 
ning mills were established. In Shetland 
the special quality of the native wool 
had long been recognized, and was re- 
sponsible for the early success of hosiery 
Hebrides, 


however, little commercial development 


manufacture. In the Outer 
seems to have taken place at this time. 
The Black-face sheep, introduced there 
1762, 


weaving seems to have been mainly for 


about was not at first successful; 
In North Uist, the writer of 


Statistical 


local use. 
The Old 


there were “no farms fit for sheep; but 


Account tells us, 


every tenant endeavors to rear as many 
as will furnish him with a little mutton 
and wool for clothing.” These were the 
small native Hebridean sheep, vielding 
less than a pound of fine short wool from 
In 1808 Walker stressed the 


possibility of 


each fleece. 


producing wool yarn, 


cloth, and blankets in the Outer Heb- 
rides,* but so long as kelp remained an 
easy source of wealth for the proprietors, 
and of employment for the small ten- 


ants, there was little incentive to spin 


and weave for the market. 
The people of Harris, however, were 


well known for the excellence of their 

1A. Macdonald and A Macdonald, The Clan 
Donald, Vol. Il, 1904, p. 666; also 
Tucker's report (1656), “ on the Revenues 
of the Excise and Customs in Scotland,” pub- 
lished in the Miscellany of the Scottish Burgh 
Records Society, 1877, p 26 

2A. MacQueen, Parish of North Uist, in The 
Old Statistical Account, Vol. 13, 1794 

J. Walker, An 
Hebrides, Vol Il, 


Thomas 


p 307 
Economical History of the 
1888, pp. 340-341 
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weaving and in 1844 the proprietor, the 


Earl of Dunmore, had the Murray tar- 
tan copied in tweed by local weavers. 
This was so successful that he and his 
wife encouraged improvements and, be- 
sides using the tweed themselves and 
for their employees, they introduced it 
No doubt the increas- 


the 


to their friends. 

ing popularity of Highlands and 
Hebrides for sporting parties not only 
helped to make known the tweed, but 
also led to its use, for it was well suited 
for outdoor pursuits such as stalking and 
fishing; it was light) and 


About 


1857 an Edinburgh lady began procur- 


warm yet 


would “‘turn’’ moderate rain. 


ing orders for Harris weavers and when, 
in 1888, she 
Simi- 


larly, in Skye and Uists, Lady Gordon 


she removed to London 


opened a small depot for tweeds. 
Catheart from local 


was buvinge tweed 


weavers and selling it to a firm in 
Jermyn Street, London. 

Thus, partly for its utility and partly 
out of philanthropic motives, Hebridean 
tweed was becoming widely known by 
the seventies. Weavers and local ‘‘ mer- 


chants’’ (usually shopkeepers) devel- 
oped contacts in London and in many 
Shetland 
the 
That from St. Kilda gained a 


particular reputation; 800-1000 yards 


large towns. St. Kilda and 


tweeds also began to appear on 


market. 


were shipped by the annual steamer to 
Glasgow and were often sold even be- 
The 


and 


fore they arrived. industry was 


entirely domestic very primitive; 


all processes were carried out by hand. 
Washing and dyeing were done out-of- 


doors beside any convenient stream 


where a black pot could be set up on 


stones and heated by peats. Carding, 


very tedious and rather unpleasant, 


spinning, and weaving were done in the 
that 
with- 


cottages of the people which at 
time were mostly “black houses”’ 
out chimneys or proper windows. Hence 
the tweed acquired an 


aroma of peat 
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smoke which was considered to be one 
of its attractions. 4 

Only in Lewis was commercial weav- 
ing slow to develop; here a good deal 
the 


building of shooting lodges, roads, and 


of employmeiit was provided by 


other public works financed by the new 
proprietor, Sir James Matheson, who 


had bought the island in 1844. Later, 


in the sixties and seventies fishing was 


relatively prosperous, too, and this 


may have reduced the incentive to 


weave for sale. A few Lewis mer- 


chants were dealing in tweeds at this 


time but there are very few records ot 


commercial production in Lewis until 


after 1880; it may be no coincidence 


that about this time, following the death 
of Sir James, 


the proprietors greatly 
curtailed expenditures. About this time, 
too, fish sales by auction replac ed private 
contracts between fishermen and curers. 


As a 


remunerative to the many 


result, fishing became far less 
crofters who 
worked as hired hands. 

In the latter vears of the nineteenth 
century, as a result of competition from 
small local mills, domestic spinning and 
weaving declined and almost disap- 
peared in the mainland Highlands; but 


Hebrides, 


proprietors, by 


in the the 


encouraged by 
local shopkeepers, and 
by non-profit-making groups such as 
“Scottish Home Industries Association” 


‘The 


and prospered. By 


and Crofters’ Agency,” it grew 


this time the Black- 
face sheep was well established and with 


it a greatly increased annual clip of raw 


But 


Hlome Industries in the Highlands 

Cd. 7564, 1914, pp. 70-77): 

piled by W. R. Scott for the Board of Agriculture 

for Scotland, is the chief published source for 
material relating to the period up to 1912 

The Parliamentary Re port mn 
Condition of the Cottar Population in the 


C, 5265, 1888), 


wool. the cost of freight made 


and Is 


This report 


lands 


com 


Lews 


and the special report by the 
Commission on the Social Condition 


Crofters 
People of Lewis in 1901 (Cd 
include 


of the 
both 


crofter-fishermen in the 


1327, 1902), 
references to the difficulties of 


1880's 
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sale of fleeces less attractive than domes- 


tic spinning, particularly to crofting 


families, each with only a few fleeces 


but with plenty of time on their hands. 
In addition there was the growing recog- 
nition of the particular value of tweed 
for ‘‘country’’ use, and an increasing 
fashion for handicraft products—a_ re- 
action the uniformity of 


against ma- 


chine-made goods. At that time every 
web of tweed was unique and could 


The 


‘‘olamour of homespun,”’ the association 


never be exactly reproduced. 
with the Hebrides, the thatched cottage, 
the peat fre, the natural dyes of moor 
and shore—all contributed to the vogue 
for tweed, which became known by the 
name of its principal, but by no means 


sole source, Hat ris. 


Rist 


1920 


rue First Boom, 


OF LEWIS 


\ND THI 


TWEED, 1900 


Increasing demand brought its own 


problems. Carding by hand was very 
slow and demand for varn was growing 
vear by year. Consequently, the prac- 
tice grew up of sending wool to main- 
land mills for carding. Once this began 
it opened the way to mill-spinning, to 
the use of mainland or overseas wool and 
even, it was suspected, of shoddy, thus 
debasing the original product on which 
the reputation had been gained. To 
1900, Sir Samuel 
the proprietor, opened a water-powered 


His 


example was followed, in 1903, in Lewis 


avoid this, in Scott, 


carding mill at Tarbert, Harris. 


by a Stornoway merchant, Aeneas Mac- 


kenzie, who started a carding mill at 


the Patent Slip. \s demand grew, the 
still 


philanthropic in their inspiration, opened 


non-profit-making groups, 


partly 


more depots: to ones in 


the original 
and Stornoway 
others at Obbe, South 
called Leverburgh Vig, 
North and South 


Districts 


larbert ; | larris 


added 


(now 


were 
Harris 
Lew 1S; 
(Fig. 1). 


Board ap- 


and in 


The 


Uist 


Congested 
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Fic. 1. Location diagram, showing also the tweed depots of the non-profit-making agencies c. 1906, 
i.e., at the end of the first phase of the development of the industry. 


pointed a traveling instructor who was the opportunity offered by increased 
responsible for the introduction of better demand, a demand that could no longer 
designs and other improvements, in- be met by the Harris spinners and 
cluding the flying shuttle, for on the weavers, even though the carding mill 
‘Beart Bheag’’ (traditional small relieved them of the most time-consum- 
wooden loom) the shuttle, a sheep's ing process. In 1899 only 55 Lewis 
shin bone, was thrown by hand. The looms were reported to the Congested 
Board paid grants for improved looms Districts Board; by 1906 there were 161 
and large black iron pots were sent to and, by 1911, almost 300. Not only in 
Vig, Lewis, to enable the people there to Lewis was the opportunity seized; in 
dye larger batches of wool and so to main- London, in 1906, a person was con- 
tain uniformity of color in a whole web. 


g urd Annual Reports of the Congested Districts 
It was Lewis, at this time, that seized Joard, 1899-1911 
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victed for selling as ‘‘Harris Tweed” a 
As the 
weavers multiplied, so the demand for 
the 
domestic spinning wheels; cheap mill- 
the 


temptation to 


cloth woven on a power loom.’ 


varn outstripped the capacity of 


spun yarn from mainland was a 


serious poor weavers 
added 
demand 
In the 


London wholesale trade the term ‘‘Stor 


working on their own account, 


to which the increased Was 


partly met by inferior weaving. 


nowasy a time 


tweed’? came into use for 
to describe poor quality cloth, and in 
1907 the Scottish Home Industries Asso 
ciation closed its Lewis depot because 
the amount of hand-spun yarn used did 
The Croft 
maintained its 
the 
ark districts which, with 


not justify its continuance. 
ers’ Agency, however, 
depot at Balallan, 
Balallan and P 


Vig, 


Lewis, to serve 
were then the main weaving dis- 


tricts of Lewis Thus at this time a 


division began to appear in the in- 
dustry between 100 per cent true hand- 
spun tweed and tweed made partly, or 
wholly, of mill-spun varn. In Stornoway 
it was appreciated that the use of mill- 
spun yarn did not necessarily result in 
a poor quality cloth; spinning machinery 
was added to the Patent Slip carding 
mill 1906, 


IX. Mackenzie, began 


and, in another merchant, 


a second carding 
and spinning mill. 


A new type of economic organization 


began to emerge, too. Originally tweed 


manufacture was strictly domestic, the 


wool of the crofter’s own sheep was 


The 


weaving, however, was often carried out 


dyed, carded, and spun at home. 


by persons particularly known for their 


skill, usually on a non-monetary. com- 
mission basis, e.g., in exchange for peats, 
potatoes, or labor, and the “waulking”’ 
(finishing) was often a communal opera- 
tion for the women, and something of a 
had no 


social occasion. If the crofter 


Cd. 7564, 1914 (W. RK. Scott's report), p. 48 
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means of selling the web himself, the 
local “merchant” 
Soon 


wool 


shopkeeper—the 
would buy or give credit for it. 
some crofters began to buy raw 
along with dvestuffs, etc., and the mer- 
chant might advance these on credit to 
be deducted later from the price of the 
tweed. Under this system, particularly 
in Harris, weaving was a part-time, and 
mainly female, occupation. 

With the rise of weaving for the mar- 
ket in Lewis, all this was changed. 
Weaving became a full-time specialist 
occupation and, perhaps partly because 
the flying shuttle made the work heavier, 
men’s work. 


that 


it became predominantly 


(There is some evidence weaving 


was traditionally men’s work in Lewis 
but 


\nd 


there grew up, inevitably, a number of 


women's work on other islands. 


with the use of mill-spun yarn 


merchants who bought 
the 


varn either lo 


cally or from mainland, wound it 


and put it out for weaving and hand 


finishing on a commission basis; varn 


and resulting tweed remained the prop 
of the merchants. 


erty These were the 


Lewis ‘‘producers’’; sometimes hand- 


welt was used and sometimes no 


spun 
hand-spun at all; the cloth was mar- 
100 


hand-spun, vet it cost about 


keted as Harris Tweed as was the 


per cent 


1 9a vard to produce, as against 2 9 to 


? 
a 


It was the type of tweed that provided 


the rapidly expanding output of Lewis 
between 1900 and 1911 and by the latte 
(Table 1) 


Harris. 


date Lewis 


had outstripped 


THe DEFINITION OI TWEED 


CONCENTRATION O| 


**HARRIS”’ 
\ND THI 


MIANUFACTURE IN LEWIS 


AND HARRIS 


Even in Harris the boom led to the 


use of some mill-spun yarn and, in order 


Cd. 7564, 1914 (W. R. Scott's report 


p 61 
and Appendix XX1I, pp. 187-189 
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TABLE I 


Harris 26,500 
Lewis 44,000 
North Uist 6,600 
South Uist 900, 


Barra 


Total £78,000 


1 and Board of Agri 


to protect the reputation of the hand- 
spun tweed, the Harris merchants began 
to demand a declaration from the weav- 
ers. That such a declaration was neces- 
sary may indicate how difficult it was to 
distinguish 100 per cent hand-spun from 
tweed which had only a hand-spun welt, 
called ‘50-50 
the 
Harris hand-spun that, in 1910, when 


commonly cloth,’” but 


such was reputation of genuine 
mill-spun Lewis tweed was selling retail 


at 3/- to 3/6 a yard, the best hand- 
spun could fetch 6 6 to 7/6. 

The Harris merchants were concerned 
not only to maintain quality but also 
to retain the true handicraft nature of 


the industry, realizing that there was 
a distinctive craft 
product. 1890 Mr. R. 

Matheson, Factor for the North Harris 
had 


merchants should obtain 


always a market for 


As early as c. 
estate, suggested that the Harris 
a trade-mark,!® 
Che 
first application was from Harris only, 
the Board of 


the 


but no steps were taken until 1906. 


but Trade insisted on 


Lewis, Uists, and Barra being in- 
origin of 


In 1909, therefore, appli- 


cluded in the definition of 


Harris I weed. 


Cd. 7564, 1914 (W. R 
quoting the manager of the 
Tarbert, Harris 

1), M. Morrison, Tarbert, Harris; 
published in the Stornoway Gazette, Nove 
30, 1951 


Scott's report 
Crofter’s 


pets: 


\ge ncy, 


letter 
nber 


175,000 
10,000 340,000 
46,000 “a little 
6,500 ? 

Negligible 


4,000 


237,500 344,000 


ulture 


cation was made for a trade-mark, for 


which purpose Harris Tweed was de- 


fined as “tweed, hand-spun, hand 


woven and dyed and finished by hand 


in the Outer Hebrides, with ‘‘made in 


‘“‘made in Lewis,” or ‘made 


Harris, ”’ 


in Uist,’’ ete., added as appropriate. 


This was duly approved by the Board 
of Trade and the Harris merchants 
joined forces with their former rivals in 
the tweed-marketing business, the vol 
untary, non-profit-making associations. 
To inspect the cloth and stamp it with 
the trade-mark—an orb surrounded by 
a cross—they formed the Harris Tweed 


Association, consisting of two repre 


sentatives each of the Harris merchants, 
the Crofters’ the Scottish 


Agen \ and 


Home Industries \ssociation. 
Cloth was first stamped in 1911 and 
in 1912 


chants 


some Stornoway tweed mer 


asked for and were granted, 


representation. Two additional mem 
bers were then appointed by the Lewis 
Harris Tweed Association. Production 
at this period is shown in Table I and 
Figure 2; only 100 per cent hand-spun 
qualified for the stamp, and it can be 
seen that, from the beginning, less than 
half the tweed produced in the Outer 
Islands was entitled to the new trade 
mark. 


The table and igure Z also SHOW i¢ 
Che tabl 1 | 2 al | tl 
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' 


be- 


had 


Harris. 


the industry 


Lewis 


extent to which 


come in and 


the 


located 


Geographically industry was 
it 


mainly in Lochs and south Vig and in 


even 


more concentrated; in Lewis was 


Harris in the eastern bays. The use of 


bought-in wool, and of carding and 


spinning mills, placed workers in out- 
lying parts at a serious disadvantage, 
Barra, 
and Benbecula, who had to pay freight 


particularly those in the Uists, 


to and from Tarbert and Stornoway. 


Carding mills were proposed for North 
Vig, nothing was 


the World War, 


weaving practically died out in all the 


Uist and south but 


done and, after first 


southern islands. 


CONCENTRATION 
1920-1960 


(GEOGRAPHICAI 


IN LEWIS, 


Overproduction of inferior tweed in 
Lewis in the years 
World War had 
In 1913 wholesale price of 
tweeds fell to 1/6 or 1 


before the first 


its inevitable effects. 


the Lewis 
9 a yard and it 
seemed inevitable that 


be 


order to maintain a good standard of 


the mills would 
forced to introduce power looms in 
and SO 


weaving for mill-spun yarn, to 


protect themselves. This had already 
proved a fatal process in the mainland 
Highlands where several small spinning 
and weaving mills, themselves once re- 
sponsible for the decline of local hand- 
spinning and weaving, had subsequently 
to 
What 


which had been earned by inferior Lewis 


succumbed the 


competition from 


south. was more, the bad name 
tweed seemed likely to affect the original 
Harris industry. ‘‘The masquerading 
of Harris 


already gone on far too long, 


Lewis tweed tweed has 


as 
wrote the 
reporter to the Board of Agriculture in 
1913,"' and he went on to urge the im- 
provement of the Lewis tweed, and its 
what it is, 


marketing ‘‘for 


u Cd, 7564, 1914 (W. R 


not repre- 


Scott's _p. 64. 


report | 
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sented as Harris tweed.” There was 
no doubt that a really good tweed could 


be made from wholly mill-spun yarn. 


Given good material and workmanship 


such a cloth could command a reason- 
able price as compared with the more 
expensive 100 per cent hand-spun, which 
was still the main product of Harris as 
well as of a minority of Lewis weavers. 

It that the 
organization of much of the tweed in- 
had the 


‘“ producers”’ 


was fortunate in Lewis 


dustry come into hands ol 
who were able to insist on 

To ‘al 
the the 


the mill-spun 


quality production. their 


that 


ore 


credit, and ol weavers, 


standard of tweed was 
greatly improved, but the name ‘* Harris 
weed” was so firmly entrenched in the 
public mind that it was impossible to 
eradicate it, despite the restriction of the 
100 


After 1919, expansion of the in- 


orb trade-mark 


to per cent hand- 
spun. 
dustry in Lewis was resumed, aided by 
the extensive and elaborate advertising 


Newalls. 


The Newall family came to Lewis from 


of certain producers, notably 


Yorkshire as farmers in the middle nine- 


teenth century. They also had a 


butcher’s business in Stornoway where 
they began to accept tweeds in lieu ot 
cash; thus they became dealers in tweed. 
After their farm at Aignish, near Stor- 
noway, Was broken up to form crotts, 
1906, 
and put it out for commission weaving. 
About 1918 they bought the Patent Slip 
mill 


expanded. 


about they began to buy varn 


which they 
Other 


tended their trade at this time, obtaining 


subsequently greatly 


producers alSO e@X- 


some welt yarn from domestic spinning 
wheels but most from the two Stornoway 
As 


time went on it became clear that hand- 


mills and some from the mainland 


spun yarn could never be produced in 


the quantities required by the now 


rapidly expanding industry. 
This expansion was made possible by 
2 Cd. 7564, 1914 (W 


IR Scott’s report ie 64 
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ol 


herring fishing. 


the decline 


ol 
Weaving was taken up 


fishing, particularly 


extensively in townships where it had 
not previously been important; many of 
the townships affected were those where, 
1914, had 
annual exodus to follow the herring fish- 
\nglia and 


artly 


betore there been a= great 
ing round the coast to East 
the Channel. P 


own boats, but 


english in their 


mainly as hired hands, 
many men had thus made the greater 


More than 
the 


part of their annual income. 


2000 women too, once ‘followed 


herring ”’ each season, gutting and pac k- 
ing. But after 1919 this industry suf- 
and 


hus, 


couraged bv enterprising local residents 


fered a disastrous decline many 


Lewis families suffered ind en- 


acting as producers, 1.e., buying yarn 


ind putting it out for weaving, the 


Shawbost district on the west coast be- 


came one of the chief centers, rivalling 


and eventually exceeding Lochs and Uig. 
local 


Stornoway producers, being paid for by 


Looms were provided by and 


deductions from the weaver’s commis 


sion. This growth was accompanied in 


Hate 


much 


Lewis by the introduction of the 


tersley treadle loom which was 


quicker, and capable of more compli 


cated patterns, than the wooden loom. 


\lthough some producers were buying 
crotters’ own 


tweeds, a practice which 


only died out in Lewis in the ‘thirties, 


most of the expanding output between 
1920 and 1934 was bv commission weav- 
\lso, while 


hand finishing 


Ine ol prod cers’ own varn. 
a good deal ol domesti 


still continued, tweeds were also being 


sent to the mainland, espe ially to the 


Paisleyw area, for finishing. Thus the 


Lewis industry became economically 


organized to a higher 
ol 
only change was the increasing propor- 
of “*560—50”’ ot 


hand-spun warp 


and technically 


than that Harris, where the 


degree 


tion tweed, consisting 


welt and = mill-spun 


Spinning machinery was added to the 
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mill 
was started at Geocrab in the east bays 
ol Meanwhile, Stor- 
noway, a third carding and spinning mill 


Edin- 


Tarbert mill, and a second small 


south Harris. in 


was built, financed largely by an 
burgh firm. 

The use of mill-spun yarn, even for 
the warp only, did not conform to the 
‘Harris Tweed” 
“Orb” 


definition of 
1911 
did 


tweed, 


‘equired 
but 
ol 
which 100 
the late 1920's 
“Orb” 


bv the trade-mark, 


neither the increasing output 


Lewis much of was 


per cent mill-spun. By 
trade- 
100 


out-dated. 


it was clear that the 


mark, restricted as it was to per 


In- 
York- 
varn, and of mainland finishing 
the 
the product 


cent hand-spun, was 


creasing use of mainland—even 


shire 
mills, seemed likely to reduce 


Hebridean 


as to damage its reputation and open 


St) 
associations of 
the door to mainland imitations. Great 
was still made, in advertising, ol 
Heb- 
Stornoway 
1910, 


Lewis 


play 


and the 


Many 


11) 


cottage craftsmanship 


ridean environment. 


producers had opposed, the 


original move by certain mer- 


Asso- 


to re 


chants to join the Harris Tweed 


ciation because it seemed likely 


strict production to a relatively small 


quantity at an unnecessarily high cost. 


The 
now obvious and in 1934 their definition 
of ‘‘ Harris 


justification of this attitude was 


weed was eased to permit 


stamping of any cloth ‘made from pure 


virgin wool, produced in Scotland, spun 


Hebrides 


Islanders at 


dved and finished in the Outer 


and hand-woven by the 


their own homes in the Islands of Lewis, 
Harris, | 
purtenances and all known as the Outer 
Hebrides.” It 
“Woven 


Lewis,” 


ist, Barra and their several 


was further provided 
Harris,” “‘Woven 
added, 


‘Hand-spun”’ in the case of tweeds made 


that in in 


eu could be and also 


entirely from hand-spun yarns. 
lhe Harris 


ciation embarked on a 


\sso 
ad 


renewed Tweed 


world wide 
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vertising campaign and a_ period of 


s 


rapid expansion and great prosperity 


mull- 


one and one-half 


ensued, particularly for Lewis 


In 1935, 


yards were stamped, increasing 


spun tweed. 
million 
to four million in 1940, almost all being 


from Lewis. One mainland firm moved 


spinning machinery to Stornoway in or- 
der to qualify for the mark, and, since 
mainland finishing disqualified for the 


“Orb” stamp, and domestic 


finishing 
could not cope with the increased output, 
finishing plants were added to the Stor- 


nowav mills. 


The change caused much disquiet in 
Harris, where hand-spun yarn made on 
spinning wheels continued in use, asso- 
ciated with weaving on the old type of 


wooden hand-looms and, 


OC casionally, 


with hand-finishing. The cost of pro- 


duction was inevitably much 


greater 


than that of tweed made wholly 


irom 
The 


ind could 


mill-spun yarn and mill finished. 
hand-looms were slower, too, 
not give such a variety of pattern. 
While a unique cloth could be produced 
it had to high 


the time spent on it and, con- 


command a price to 


justify 
sequently, the main product of Harris 


became ‘50-50” 


cloth, finished at the 


mulls. \ general shortage of cloth gave 
the individual weavers, both in Harris 


and Lewis, a-final burst of prosperity 


during the second World War, 


was unfortunately accompanied by some 


but this 


bad weaving and occasional use of main- 
land spun yarn of dubious origin. In 
1947, Harris 
spec ial cachet indicating the use of hand- 


1960 


to help the weavers, a 


spun welt, was introduced and in 
mill 


wool for hand spinners. 


one made 


arrangements to card 
rhe reluctance 
of the mills to continue carding for hand 


spinners has led in recent years to the 


hit 


kee 
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virtual abandonment. ot 


the spinning 
had 
30 years earlier in Lewis. 
200 looms 


Harris (compare 1000 


wheel in Harris, as it been aban- 


doned 20 or 


\t the end of the war about 


were at work in 


or more in Lewis) but the imposition of a 
high rate of purchase tax and other mar- 


keting difhculties discouraged) many 


Harris weavers. 


‘*Producers”’ in the Lewis sense have 


not been a feature of the Harris industry 
nor are the Stornoway mills and ‘‘small’’ 


(i.e., non-mill) producers keen to send 


weaving so far afield when they can get 


it done in Lewis; thus Harris weaving 


has lacked all essential element ol or- 


ganization. Only a handful of Harris 


men work as_ full-time 


weavers tol 


Stornoway producers; these are all near 


the Lewis boundary and have then 


own vans. Thus they are in a better 


position than most to assure quick re- 


turn of tweeds. The custom of spare- 


time weaving by women is not condu- 


cive to the rapid and regular return of 


webs, which the manufacturers must 


have if their orders are to be promptly 
fulfilled. 
A few 


old tradition, hand-dveing and carding, 


Harris families maintain the 


spinning on the wheel, hand weaving 


and finishing hey high 


quality article, often to spec ial orders for 


produc e a 


individual customers, and their tweeds 


command two or three times the price 
of the general run of tweed. In addition, 


there are in Harris the last traces of 


true domestic industry; in a number of 
households the annual wool clip, and 
that of the neighbors perhaps, is washed 
and woven, 


Some 


and dved, carded, spun, 


mainly for domestic use. send 


wool to the mills for carding, some buy 


varn, and manv send tweed to the mills 


for finishing. The tweed may be offered 


for casual sale or may be used for the 


household. Blankets may also be woven 


In such cases two or three or at most a 
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dozen tweeds may be made in a vear, 


whereas the average Lewis weaver 
1952 all but about 


had 


weaving and output of stamped tweed 
had fallen to little 20,000 


vards (c.f. 4 


makes 50 or 60. By 


a dozen in Harris ceased regular 


more than 


5 million vards in Lewis 


Although the vardage stamped in Harris 


has increased a little in recent years, 
Lewis is now undoubtedly established as 


the main source of Harris Tweed. 


Put HARRIS TWEED INDUSTRY TODAY 


Phe geographer may well enquire not 
‘*Tlarris 


why it 


only why 


Le wis but 
Hebi ides 


nical reason why 


weed" is made in 
is hand-woven in the 
at all, when there is no tech- 
a similar cloth should 
hot be made more cheaply on powel 
Scotland, in 


\merica, or 


looms on the mainland otf 


Yorkshire, in elsewhere 
Since 1900 all the processes of manutac- 
ture, except Weaving, have been mech 
anized. “Harris Tweed” is no longer the 
domestt product ol cottage craltsmen 


its manutacture is a well-organized in 


dustry using self-emploved out-workers, 


paid on a basis, for the 


CODINISSION 


critical stave ol production Ii owe 


inal ZC the wholesale price ol a tweed 


we find that less than 15 per cent is 


attributable to the hand weaving prog 
ess. On the other hand 'by far the 
greater part of the output -is made for 


mill 


carding, 


island producers and all the proc 


esses of “Orb” stamped tweed 
dyeing, spinning, and finishing) are cat 


Thus 


association with the Hebrides, and with 


ried out in. the = islands. the 


individual craftsmanship, has been main- 
tained while costs of production have 
which has 


been kept down to a level 


permitted a tremendous increase in 


sales. \ skillful 


struck between a 


balance has been 


true domestic craft 
product, selling in limited quantities at 


and 


ticle; the resulting expansion of produc 


i high price, a mass-produced at 
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tion has been the economic salvation of 
the island of Lewis. 


1400 


of them are 


There are about weavers 1n 


Many 


average 


Lewis. crofters, but 


the Lewis croft is so small, 


supporting ho more than a COW and 


perhaps a dozen sheep and their off- 


spring, that a regular source of income 


is essential. In this respect Lewis 


differs from many other crofting dis- 


tricts, where crofts are larger though 


still not large enough. The majority of 


Lewis weavers and their families de- 


pend on weaving for their livelihood; 
they are full-time weavers and_ spare- 


Work as a self- 


emploved weaver is well suited not only 


time agriculturalists. 


a small croft but 
Hebridean 


tedious 


to the management of 


the 


also to temperament; 


weaving is and arduous and 


when yarn is received from a producer 


the weaver may work long hours in 


order to complete the tweed quic kly 


and so be ready for another. Most try 


to average two tweeds a week. But the 
weaver is self-emploved, his own mas- 
ter, not tied to the tvranny of a factory 


clock lf 


suits he can 


the mood ind the weather 


take al day to look to ‘his 


sheep, to cut peats, or to cultivate his 


croft, and he will be prepared to work at 
the loom most of the night to make up 


for it if need be 


The COMMISSION On 


weaving an average tweed (about 96 


vards is about £6: this is for two 
shuttles and a welt of 18 shots per in h; 
shots el 


Out of this 


for more shuttles, or more 


inch, higher rates are paid 


payment the weaver has to allow for 


depreciation of his loom (his own prop- 


erty) and shed, and has to buy his own 


loom materials and pay for heating, 


and insurance. In addition, 


1000 


lighting, 


about men and women are em- 


ploved in the mills and producer's ware- 
houses and offices, mostly in Stornoway: 
these AT WaAlVe-Carhihye emplovees and 
while some of them are 


crotters, many 
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are not. Their average annual earnings 
appear to be greater than those of most 
weavers, but, despite a five-day week, 
they do not share the weaver’s freedom. 
Such of them as have crofts are often 


hard 


put to it to cultivate and 


gTOW 
crops sufficient to winter a cow; wives 


and older children play a_ useful 


part 
here. 

This total of 2400 Lewis people en- 
gaged in the tweed industry may be 
compared with about 200 regularly em- 
and fish-curing—a 


ployed in fishing 


has declined 
1914 
1949. 


doubt that, were it not for the expand- 


number which 


catastro- 


phically since and considerably 


even since There can be no 
ing tweed industry, most of these 2400, 
many of them with their families, would 
by now have emigrated to the mainland 
or overseas. As it is, they have been 
able to stay in Lewis where they earn at 


least a million 


pounds annually in 
wages and commission. 

This is not all. The organization of 
the industry is such that it still belongs 
mainly to Lewis, the profits accruing to 
Lewis men. The approximate propor- 
the 


types ol producer is as follows: 


tion ol tweed woven for various 


b 


ewis 


I 
Le 

rl 
I 


I 
l 
c) I 
d) I 


Thus the greater part of the output is 
now woven on behalf of the Lewis mills, 
at least two-thirds of which, by capacity, 
are Lewis owned. These mills buy al- 
most a third of the Scottish wool clip 


(although, by a curious anomaly, much 


of the Hebridean clip is shipped to the 
mainland, being more suitable for car- 
manutacture). 


pet The mills obtained 


their large proportion of the total out- 


put in the period of rapid expansion, 


(SEOGRAPHY 


between 1934 and 1940; since then 
apart from the war years, the number 
of small producers has tended on the 
whole to decline, though more slowly 
than their declining share of the total 
output. The 


almost all domiciled in Lewis; many of 


‘small’? producers are 


them started as weavers and the distinc- 
tion between weavers and the smallest 


of ‘‘small”’ producers is not clear- 


cut. When trade booms some weavers 


are tempted to try to make additional 
profits by buying yarn for themselves 


On 


and their friends to weave. the 


other hand the largest of the ‘‘small’’ 


producers are comparable in output with 
the smaller mills and some of them are 


now installing spinning and finishing 


plants. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF WEAVING 


Weaving is not equally distributed 


throughout Lewis. In the first 


place 


some districts have far 


more weavers 


per capita than others (Fig. 3), and in 
the second place neither mills nor small 
producers distribute 


Before 


weaving evenly. 


1920 weaving was mainly car- 


ried on in the two southern parishes ol 
but in 


Lochs and 


Vig, the twenties 
Shawbost became an important center, 
due partly to the efforts of enterprising 
local producers. From Shawbost, before 
1940, weaving was spreading to Carlo- 
way and the 


Loch 


ducers 


tow nships beside East 


Roag, both local ‘small’ pro- 


and Stornoway producers, in- 
Little 
development took place in the north ol 
the Ness until after 


1945; here the outlook of the people has 


cluding the mills, playing a part. 


Lewis district 
always been seawards, to fishing and, 
latterly, the Merchant Navy. 

Today, there are looms in every town- 
shipand, in many, at least half the house- 
holds contain one or two weavers (Fig. 
3). Tolsta, Park, the Stornoway district, 


and Point provide exceptions; in each 





Harris TWEED: A GROWING HIGHLAND INDUSTRY 
DEPENDENCE ON HARRIS _TWEED. 


CIRCLES ARE PROPORTIONATE TO° NUMBER OF 
HOUSEHOLD IN EACH DISTRICT 


SECTORS SHOW PROPORTION ENGAGED 
IN| TWEED MANUFACTURE 


» 


+ 


Shawbost 


ae ye 
Bernera 
4 » East Loch 
_ » Roog 


“3 Leurbost 


Vay 


3 Dependence on Harri weed The symbols have been constructed is follows 
The numbers of households were estimated by inspection of the electoral register 
The numbers employed in weaving, etc., were estimated on the basis of data obtained pri- 
vately, district by district 
( The svmbol for Stornoway includes the Burgh nner circle and suburbs outer ring 
Note that the symbols may slightly exaggerate the depe ndence on we iving, etc., because of occa 
sional cases where there is more than one worker in a single household The likely error does not 


exceed 5 per cent 


‘ 


of these areas less than 15 per cent of | is nearer to Stornoway than Shawbost, 
the households have weavers In the so inaccessibility cannot be the explana- 
case of Park, the long and rather in- tion; here as in Ness fishing and the 
different road may have deterred Lewis Merchant Navy still claim many men. 
producers from. distributing varn, but Point is in quite a different category: 


mainland yarn is now woven. Tolsta even the farthest township is but 
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few miles from Stornoway, and a large 


number of men and women travel daily 


to work in the mills. Stornoway 


itself 


relatively few Even 


the 


has weavers. 


though Harris tweed weaver does 


not have to be a crofter (and some are 
not) the possession of a croft has several 
advantages; it site 


old 


ample, where the loom can be installed 


provides a or a 


convenient house or byre, for ex- 


and, more important, a subsistence base 
(albeit a 


the 


Can 


from which 
ol 


Stornoway 


very bare one 


very variable supply weaving 


be carried out. Few 
houses possess premises suitable for a 
loom and some Stornoway weavers are 
obliged to use sheds some distance from 
their houses. Although there has been 
some tendency for weavers to immigrate 
into the Stornoway district from more 
remote areas, in the hope of obtaining 
more work, weaving in this area has to 
compete with mill work, which is more 
regular and may be financially more 
rewarding. 

The distribution of weaving by mills 


and small producers presents a difficult 


problem, and certain districts complain 
that 


they are neglected. This may 


be 


ders are often urgent and pr ducers can- 


to 


some extent inevitable. “Tweed or- 
not afford to be constantly sending vans 
the 


district, including Back and Point, and 


to remote areas; thus Stornoway 


the townships on the circular route from 
Stornoway by East Loch Roag to Carlo- 


Shawbost, 


way, and Barvas, have a 


natural advantage over other places (see 
Figure 3). The mills, however, do ap- 


maintain dis- 


Although 


island they are responsible for only two- 


pear to try to an even 


tribution. the 


over whole 
thirds of the output, they supply up to 
90 per cent of the weaving in Bernera 
and South Uig, 


derstandable that small producers, 


for example. It is un- 


whose profit margins are less because 


they have to depend on the mills for 


(;EOGRAPHY 


varn and finishing, are unwilling to incur 
extra transport costs, and it'is fortunate 
the that 


producers are resident in Shawbost. 


for west coast several such 
The average annual earnings of weav- 
£300- £400 
vears, but in the more favored districts 
ve £500—-L£600 and the 


maximum at least half as much again. 


ers have been in recent 


the average may 
The mills and small producers have lists 


ol 


weaving in rotation. 


weavers and in general distribute 


However, many 
weavers are on more than one list, and, 
apart from the advantages of living in 
one of the more accessible townships, 
certain weavers are well known for the 
excellence of their work and for their 
ability to produce complicated patterns; 
this, and a reputation for prompt return 
of webs, brings more work to some than 
to others. There appears to be more 
than sufficient weavers available to fulfil 
present demands and for this reason it 


seems unlikely that Harris will ever 


regain an important position as a center 
The 


has long had spinning machinery, 


of weaving Farbert carding mill 
but 
this belongs to a Stornoway 


all the 


It seems unfortunate that 


firm and 


almost varn is sent to Lewis. 


the industry 
should Harris, the 
the 


small population of Harris alone could 


have so de lined in 


island whence it its name, but 


vot 


never have sustained it on the present 
scale. A 


spun” 


market for genuine ‘‘home 


tweed, either 100 per cent hand- 


**50—50,”’ 


spun or could almost certainly 


be found, since it is now well known 


and generally accepted that the usual 
‘Harris Tweed” is mill-spun. Carding 
facilities would have to be provided and 
organization in 
all, 


weavers enough to execute orders 


some sort. ol set up 


Harris but, above spinners and 


promptly would be required and it is 


by no means certain that they could 


now be found. 


The experience of a new spinning mill 





PwEED: A 


HARRIS 


in North Uist is relevant in this respect. 


During the war there had been some 


signs of renewed interest 1n weaving in 
the island and, in the hope of encourag- 
ing this, the proprietors, Hamilton Es- 
tates, established a spinning mill about 


1947. But 


locally to any extent and, while the mill 


weaving was not taken up 
is still in operation, much of the yarn 
is shipped to Lewis. Most of the crofts 


in North Uist are far larger than those 


in Lewis. Indeed, if well worked, many 
are capable of producing a reasonable 
any full-time 
This, the 


absence of leadership in the form of local 


living without resort to 


ancillary occupation and 


resident ‘small producers” who played 


such a large part in the development of 
weaving in Lewis, may explain the 
situation 

On the other 


mill 
South 


hand about 1950 a 


sending treadle 


some 


mainland began 


looms to Uist were ill- 


stalled in a weaving shed and others 


let out to crolters who undertook to 


perform a minimum amount olf weaving 
Unlike the 


not own the looms on which they 


Lewis weavers these men do 
work 
The webs are returned to the mainland 
for finishing and the cloth is marketed as 
‘Harris ititled 


to be stamped with the “Orb” trade 


tweed" ithough not e 


mark, The scheme was taken up, 


where 


ind 


particularly in certain districts 


the crotts are poorel than average, 


in 1959 more than 100 weavers were 


work Ne 


ible but, if the weavers are 


figures of output are avail 


working at 


the same average rate as those in LLewis, 


500.000 vards per annum may be pro 


duced. 


WEAVING OF MAINLAND YARN: 


Is Ir Harris TWEED? 


The plentiful supply of weavers in 


recent years has made it possible for a 
mills to send in 


number of mainland 


creasing quantities of varn to Lewis for 
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commission weaving (vide supra, 


p 16 
Their product thus gets the status of a 


hand-woven article, is sold as ‘* Harris 


tweed,”> and considerable benefit 


gets 


from the reputation built up by the 


Lewis industry since 1920. This type 


of tweed is not entitled to the “Orb” 


Until 


guarantee that the varn was necessarily 


stamp. recently, there was no 


ot Scottish wool. However, when the 


firms concerned applied to Lord | yon 


Xing of Arms for a grant of arms, to 


use in lieu of a trade-mark, that official 


insisted that the arms could only be used 
with reterence to a purely Scottish prod- 


uct Nevertheless, neither the arms 


granted by Lord Lyon, nor a similar 


trade-mark for which application has 


been made to the Board ol Trade, will 


be used in a manner comparable with 


the well-known “Orb” trade-mark in 
use since 1911. 


lhe 
applied by, 


latter is the property of, and 
an independent non-profit- 


\sso 


tweed 


making body, the Harris Tweed 


ciation. Before stamping any 


presented to it the \ssociation requires 
the 


statement trom 


‘that 


a signed owner 
the Tweed is 
made from PURE VIRGIN 
WOOL PRODUCED IN SCOTLAND 
that the wool was DYED by and 
SPUN by 


has been 


declaring 


entirely 


and that the tweed 
HANDWOVEN by if 
\ speci 
men piece of tweed is attached to each 
mill 
the 


his, her own home at 
declaration, and in the case of 


spun yarn it is accompanied by 


Phus 


transfer applied every few vards on the 


supplier’s invoice the stamp—a 


reverse side of the cloth is a guarantee 


What is more, the Association 


Ol origin. 
supply labels marked with a serial num 


ber, so that even when made up into 


varments a tweed can be traced back to 


the Weaver. The mainland producers’ 


label and proposed trade-mark appears 


to provide for no such check 
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The carrying out on the mainland of 
all production processes except weaving 
the cloth be 
marketed more cheaply, the differential 


apparently. enables to 


probably being about 10 per cent of the 


wholesale price. It is difficult to under- 


stand why this should be so, because, 


while freight on raw wool, Glasgow- 


Stornoway, is about £6 per ton, that on 
yarn is almost twice as much. Even 
allowing for a loss of weight in spinning, 
to muill- 


Ove! 


this ought give Stornoway 


spun initial advantage 


One <¢ 


yarn 


an 


mainland an either con- 


Stor- 


spun. 
clude that, for some other reason, 


woway mills are less economic than 


those on the mainland, or that they make 
excessive the 
This 


further investigation 


an profit on spinning 


process. is a matter worthy of 


in the long term 
interests of the whole Lewis industry. 
Mainland carding, spinning, and fin- 


ishing may appear logical economic de- 


velopments analogous with the replace- 


ment of hand-spun yarn by mill-spun and 


of domestic ‘‘waulking’’ by mill finish- 


ing. And if, as seems possible, this type 
of tweed is able to capture the market 


and so put the Stornoway mills out of 


business and their workers out of employ- 
ment, it may seem to some that this is 
no more than the inevitable continuation 
ol a process which, at an earlier stage, 
brought about the demise of the domes 
tic industry in its original home, Harris. 


If 


same principles, 


this view is accepted then, by the 


there will inevitably 
come a time when the expense of ship- 
ping yarn to, and tweeds from, the Outer 


Hebrides a 


justified, adds 


will no longer seem to 


lor transport already 


several pence to the price of each vard 


of tweed. “Harris tweed’? would then 


be no more than a ol no 


than 


hame, more 


geographical significance ‘‘cam- 


bric’”’ what 


be 


of employing 1500_hand-loom weavers 


or ‘‘Eccles cake,’’ and 


economic justification would there 


(s;EOGRAPHY 


to perform what could be done more 


cheaply by a few men with power 


looms? 

It has been argued, for the mainland 
mill producers, that their lower costs ol 
production will induce increased sales 
and so lead to an over-all increase in the 
amount of work available for weavers in 
that 


crease would compensate for any decline 


Lewis and, further, such an in- 


in employment provided by the island 


mills. 


Three circumstances make this 


unlikely, if not impossible. — Firstly, 


there is no yuarantee that the market 
for Harris Tweed is sufficiently elastic. 
Secondly, the island mills already con- 


Scottish 


is suitable 


the 


which 


one-third of 


all 


most, 


sume about 


wool clip, not ol 


for tweed; at 


therefore, Harris 
weed output could be little more than 
doubled. Thirdly, ol 


weaving process is but part 


the 
ot 


to the islands 


the value 
a small 
the value of the industry 
and, no matter how much more weaving 
was placed in the islands, it is unlikely 
that it could compensate the loss to the 


mull 


ducers’ profits. 


island of employment and_ pro- 


This last point is worthy of further 


consideration and to this end 


approx- 
imate costings of both types of tweed 


Fable II In 


detail the figures must be treated with 


have been calculated 


reserve, because individual producers’ 
costs vary 
added complication 
third of 


spun and finished 


a good deal, and there is the 


that ‘about one- 


the orb-stamped (1.e., island 


tweed is woven for 


who buy 


‘small producers”’ yarn 


irom, 
and send tweed (for finishing) to, the 


The 


directly for the mills, who thus compete 


mills. other two-thirds is 


wovelh 


with the very firms to whom they supply 


yarn. The figures apply to standard 


weight yarn and cloth; they can only be 


regarded as approximate, since costs 


nust vary between one producer and 


another. 





HARRIS TWEED 


wo points emerge from the table 


firstly, 50 per cent ol the value of island 


spun—‘‘orb” stamped—tweed already 


goes to the mainland (if cost of raw wool 


is taken into account), but if only weay 
ing takes place in the islands, the island 
is reduced to 15 


the tweed 


Secondly, 


element in 


per cent. if the present an 


nual output of island producers (six 


million vards, or about 80,000 tweeds 


were produced of mainland spun yarn 
for mainland producers, the annual value 
from 


would be reduc ed 


£1,800,000 to £500,000. 


to the islands 


In other words 


between three and four times as much 


weaving would have to be put out to 


make up the loss; this has been shown 
to be impossible unless overseas wool be 


incorporated in the varn 


Not 
PROBLEM 


Tue FUururt \ 


\IERELY 


SOCTAL, 


EcONOoMK 


There is al social iS well as ahh eco 


HOM aspect to this The 


problem 
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establishment within the present cen- 


tury of an industry 


2400 


employing some 


persons in a situation as remote 


as Lewis is a remarkable achievement. 
\loreover, it has been largely achieved 
many ol 
()ne- 


by men domiciled in Lewis, 


whom started on a small scale. 


third of the tweed stamped is still made 


for ‘small producers,’’ but their num- 


bers are declining. They are in a most 


vulnerable position: they must rely on 
the local mills for varn and finishing, 


and the mills must make a reasonable 


profit on these processes; therefore the 


small producers’ net profit margin is fine 


indeed, perhaps less than £1 per tweed. 


There is some feeling that the mills have 


not always been as helpful as they might 


have been and that their profit margin 


on yarn and finishing has been too 


great.'4 Be that as it mav, it seems that 


The position of s ll pro cers is discussed 


> 


Re} , H Tweed In 


lopted by the Lewis Association. Octo 
1944, pp. 40 79 
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increased competition may force the 
small producers to abandon island spun 
yarn in favor of cheaper mainland spun. 
They would lose the right to the ‘‘Orb”’ 
stamp but, with commercial connections 
now well established, this might not be 
serious. If they did this then the quan- 
tity of cheaper tweed marketed by the 
firms, that 


mainland woven 


including 
in South Uist, and by the 


ducers would together provide serious 


small pro- 
competition for the iskrad mills. 

The dilemma which faces the mills is 
between their business as spinners and 
finishers and that as producers of tweed. 
If they are unwise they may lose both. 
Whatever the outcome, in the broader 
context of the long term welfare of the 
the ot 


as employers and of small pro- 


islands, ultimate survival both 


mulls 
ducers 


as 


a social group is important. 


The small and almost uniform size of 


crofts (very much smaller, on average, 


in Lewis than in other islands), and the 
absence of alternative outlets for enter- 
prise and initiative, has in the past led 
to the loss by emigration of far too many 
of the younger and most intelligent men. 
The ol 


living as a weaver, without abandoning 


prospect making a reasonable 
the family croft, and of building up a 
business from weaving to being a small 
producer, is one of the few such outlets. 
lt is in the interests of the industry and 
of the islands that it should remain. 
Scottish industry, lowland and high- 
bedevilled 


Such 


land alike, is continuously 


by problems of location. indus- 


tries as have overcome these problems 


have done so by 


spec lalization, often 


relying on a unique reputation 


he 


as to 


quality, a reputation which in t mind 


(GEOGRAPHY 


of the buyer is closely bound up with 
Thus a natural dis 
Har- 


weed is perhaps the extreme exam- 


geographical origin. 
advantage is turned to advantage. 
ris T 


ple of this 


The reputation gained by 


products of cottage craftsmen has been 


transferred to those of large-scale in- 


dustry. Even the location of the indus- 
try has to some extent been changed, al- 
though there can be no question that, 
half a the 


‘Harris Tweed” has been generally ac 


for at least century, name 


cepted for Lewis or Harris tweeds. 


It remains to be seen whether the 


train of events, set in motion 60 vears 
ago by the first carding mills, and greatly 
accelerated by the use of mill-spun varn 
in the 1920's, can be a halt 
all 
Hebrides 


turn, island-spun yarn will be replaced 


brought to 


before real connections with the 


are severed or whether, in 


by mainland spun. The Scottish coun- 


trvside is littered with sorry examples 


of formerly prosperous establishments 


shut down once their products could be 
successfully imitated by more favorably 
placed competitors in the south or over 
SsCas. 


Industry cannot be expected to 


disregard economic considerations for. 
those of social welfare, still less of senti- 
ment, but can the reputation of Harris 
and Severe, 


Tweed withstand a further, 


attenuation of its Hebridean associa- 


tions? If such an attenuation is to be 
the cost of a further, short-term expan- 
sion then the long-term prospects of the 
industry maintaining its Hebridean, o1 
even Scottish, location are poor indeed. 
To Scotland 


enough: to Lewis it would spell economic 


its loss would be serious 


and social disaster. 
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of Pas-de-Calais 
urban grouping 

habitants (p. 115 
of Lille, their 
satellite towns, should be recognized as a conur- 
bation of than 750,000 population. In 
such groupings a good deal of local specialization 
works itself 


could be 
ieregating over 

Similarly, 
and 


considered is one 
600,000) in 
the larger cities 
Roubaix, Tourcoing, with 
more 


out, resulting in complementarity 


parts. Any regional 


characterization of 


between the constituent 


planning and every urban 
communities must take these facts into account. 
Geographers cannot ignore such factors of dis- 
tribution in space for the sake of using a statis 
tical method, especially when they aim at de 
fining a social optimum 

The study of Champagnole provides an in 
teresting answer to the “optimum” 
this is a small but fast developing town in the 
picturesque Jura Mountains; its population 
doubled since 1920, reaching 7500 in 1960, while 


the other 


question: 


small towns in the area remained 


stagnant he authors studied Champagnole’s 
past and present very carefully 


recently 


- they believe the 
local 
choice of specializing in more dynamic indus 
tries (furniture, special alloys, and steel 
products) rather than to assets of location; they 
stress the adva itages of a s¢ mi-rural environment 
In con 
such 
setting 
Similar 
towns in the neighboring areas of Switzerland are 
much 
such a social optimum. 


accelerated growth due to the 


toys, 


and of social fluidity in the community 


clusion the question is raised whether 


smaller towns do present an ‘optimum’ 


for developing modern manufactures 


recognized is ady inced towards 


more 


The concern for better living conditions in 


growing urban communities constantly recurs 


nowadays in French economic and sociological 


studies. Geographers are increasingly aware of 


it, too, and they are well prepared to deal with 


such interests owing to the traditional approach 
studying the , 


city’s or region's “personality”’ 


and also owing to the comparative geographical 
method. Paramount in 


recent European eco 


nomic research is, however, another concern: 


that with the relative importance and influence 
of the various factors of growth, espe 
local scale. 


studies of urban and industrial questions even 


tally on the 
This is apparent in various recent 
PI 


in books which are regional monographs, such as 
Les Régions de l'Est by André Blanc, 
Juillard et al., (Paris, Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1960) or, in the same series, La Région 
Lyonnaise, by Jean Labasse Michel La- 
ferrére. 


Etienne 


and 


The study of the industrial 
Lyon by Michel 
different nature 


igglomeration of 
Laferrére is of a co ipletely 
This young and talented geog 
rapher knows thoroughly his area i 
dustries. He certainly has not mis 

plant ot three categories of 
manufactures are studied with special care: first, 
silk, the older specialty of Lyon; secondly, the 


mechanical 


importance; but 


and electrical industries; thirdly, 
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chemical industries. 
lhese three large monographs make up the main 


body of 


the I ipidly developing 


the volume; they are preceded by an 
interesting analysis of the distribution of manu- 
facturing within the city 
(pp. 18 to 80), and 


and in its suburbs 
this tableau is illustrated 
with three large maps folded as an appendix in 
the back of the volume and a large table giving 
the spaces occupied by various categories of 
manufacturing establishments in the conurbation 
of Lyon (i.e., 57 municipalities) in 1959. 

the third city 


essentially a 


Lyon, now and conurbation of 


France, IS great manutacturing 
upper level 
management it has resigned itself to the suprem- 
acy of Paris where policies are shaped and deci- 


sions made 


center; in terms of financing and 


In its present specialization Lyon 
is now thriving; in recent years its expansion has 
gained 


new hardly ac 


count for these developments without reference 


momentum One can 


to the location of Lyon at a major crossroads of 
natural thoroughfares. The importance of this 
Gallic 
Julius 
revalued by the 
European Common Market, the proximity to 
northern Italy, 
prosperous Switzerland 


location, already recognized by ancient 


tribes and Roman strategists (as noted by 


Caesar), may well have been 


and even 

Within the French na 
eastern half of the coun 
which Lyon is situated, is 


southern Germany, 


tional framework, the 
try, in the center of 
now developing much more impressively than the 
western half. 

mentioned in 


Such considerations are barely 


Laferrére’s study. In his interesting, and to this 
reviewer's taste too brief, introduction and con 
clusion, the fundamental reasons given for the 


city’s industrial success are managerial: the 


quality of entrepreneurship, industrial organi 
zation, interest for research, the spirit of initia 
\ll these are undoubtedly 
and always have been important factors of the 


localization — of 


tive and innovation 


Because 
they are difficult to quantify or to incorporate 
in models, they 


economic activities 
have often been overlooked in 
recent research on industrial localization. But 
is the spirit of the local community enough to 
mold the facts of economic geography? Or 
should we also consider the determining influence 
on the local spirit of changing circumstances in a 
wide world of which a city, whatever its size, is 
only a small part? 

The momentum of Lyon’s manufactures con- 
stantly feels the forces beyond the 

In fact the man- 
igerial dependefice on Paris alone could demon 


strate it 


impact of 
control of the local residents. 


It is true, however, that the policy- 


makers in Paris have to choose at every 


between Lyon and other possible locations. The 


step 
resourcefulness of the place as expressed in 
entrepreneurship and technology is a weighty 
factor in such decisions. This kind of problem 
reaches deep in the fundamental principles of 
activities. It is 


thus presented for our 


the distribution of economic 


refreshing to see a case 
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transportatiol 
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information, not only to ind 


transportation 
urban planners but also to urban geographer 
detailed description ol a 
metropolitan pattern of land use, transportation 
facilities, and the interrelation 
Many 
provided, and many 
from the data available 
parallel research 
OT iphs prepared over the last five vears by thre 
Chicago Area Study staff, a 
gold 


survey 


is they furnish t 
trip generation, 
ships among these factors cross-tabula 
trons 


! ade 


series of 


are others can be 


In spite of 


papers and mono 


lransportation 


veritable mine of information 


The 


However, 


remalis 

is of monumental proportions 

one problem 
the 

ind 


is Which 


mayor remains vet 
the 
plan 


unde : conside ratio 


co-ordination — of 
the 


unsolved: survey, 


results, particularly of recol 
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as the preparation of the third and tinal voluin 
with the parallel efforts of the « 
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proceeds, 
nd metropolitan planning agencies Particu 
larly signilicant hg them ire the North 
Hlinois Metropolitan Area’ Planning 
Commission, which began studies in 1959, that, 

hoped, will eventually lead 
the Department of City 
Chicago, which is preparing a 
the city, to be published lat 
1964 It is to be hoped that 
the plans of these two agencies, in particular, as 
well as the detailed hundreds 
municipalities ght 
will reinforce and complement 
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adobe walls and battered buildings. Day and headed “Conclusions and Observations." Nun 

night, there Is traffic on the roa t night ber 6 is typical of them. and of the book: 

lights are dim and distant in the country 

bright and colorful in the city Valley “The increase of artificial control of nature 

here and there has bright green spots wher« nd 

maize is growing One senses that a larger 
oh 


by man is related to increasing variety 1 
elaboration of the symbiotic relationships in 
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